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Service to Agents and to Policyholders 
Unexcelled 


One Policy of ““THE HOME OF NEW YORK” Recommends Another 








“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America” 


Statement, January 1, 1918 


“Surplus as Regards Policyholders. . .$19,001,250.58 


TH E. H OM E. The Company With the Largest Loss-Paying Power of 


INSURANCE COMPANY Any lire Insurance Company in America 


NEW YORK 





Complete Coverage in Combination Policy 





“You may delay, but Time will not.’”—Benjamin Franklin 





Statement, January 1, 1918 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Management Well Known for Its Practice of Prompt 
and Equitable Adjustment and Payment of Losses 














COMPLETE COVERAGE IN COMBINATION POLICY 














COMBINATION POLICY 


COMBINATION POLICY Written Jointly By 
JOINT AUTOMOBILE OEPARTHENT A ~% 


6 Vv TH I HOME The Home Insurance Company, New York 
INSURANCE COMPANY and 
Ly NE Ww ‘YORK The Standard Accident Insurance Company, Michigan 


Wale SI ZAIN NID DATE ib acm SINT Also By 
INSURANCE COMPANY : 


DETR Ol'r= MICHIGAN The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, Philadelphia 


and 


The Standard Accident Insurance Company, Michigan 
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Putting the Automobile Thief Behind the Bars 


By ROBERT M. McCORMICK, Counsel Globe Indemnity Co. 














On the day after New York detec- 
tives, working in co-operation with the 
automobile insurance companies, ar- 
rested five members of a gang of auto- 
mobile thieves who had been operating 
in the Forty-second Street district, 
there was not an automobile stolen in 
New York City. To the companie: 
the significance of this was recognized; 
the “lighthouses” had been extin- 
guished. The rest of the gang, fright- 
ened for the moment, suspended 
“work” while they awaited develop- 
ments, 

The automobile theft problem is no 
picayune matter. Investigation leads to 
the sure conclusion that the man who 
is stealing cars and doing it success- 
fully is a systematic, intelligent crook. 








price of the car is enough to give suffi- 
cient tip to the purchaser that all is 
not exactly on the level. The money 
derived from the sale of the car passes 
through various hands, the fence gen- 
erally taking care of its distribution. 
Automobile thieves work in groups 
in the different cities. In New York, 
fcr instance, we were able in the re- 
cent investigation to nab the leaders 
of five different gangs who had their 
principal places of business in different 
parts of the city, but had dealings with 
one another. Their operative co-ordina- 
tion was most interesting. If one gang 
finds it inconvenient to dispose of a 
car it may turn it over to another gang 
which would experience less trouble, 
or mayhaps have more audacity. 








Owner Trying to Identify His Car in Thieves’ Garage 


Many times he is the old, skilful lar- 
ccny thief, who has turned to the auto- 
mobile because it is readily market- 
able for the price at which he can 
afiord to sell. The only- investment 
that a thief has to make in order to 
transport his stolen car to several mar- 
ketable points is in a few gallons of 
gasoline. 

Thus, in New York the majority of 
cars which come into possession of 
thieves are ferried across the North 
River to New Jersey. New England 
aiso is not far away. Towns “up the 
Hudson” offer havens for cars, also. 
All that the thief has to do under 
present conditions is to change the 
license number, or the motor number, 
or both. 


“Fence” the Master Mind 

A study of the question of automobile 
thieving demonstrates conclusively that 
these men operate in gangs in the dif- 
ferent cities throughout the country. 
The master mind of each group of au 
tomobile thieves is the fence, whose 
part in the transaction is to dispose of 
the car to the innocent purchaser in 
some locality foreign to the place from 
where the car was originally stolen. 

An automobile is stolen usually by 
one or two men of a gang; they deliver 
{it to a garage. In many instances they 
Put the car there under an assumed 
hame, the garage man as a rule acting 
with them. Under cover of the garage 
they change the license number and 
motor number of the car. 

Next, the fence selects a man to 
drive the car to the place of sale, but 
foes there himself or delegates a rep- 
resentative to sell it. Not infrequently 
the first purchaser of the car knows 
that it is stolen. Certainly, the low 


The business man leaves his auto- 
mc bile in the street, in front of a hotel, 
in front of his place of business or his 
house. If the owner attaches some of 
the modern improvements, such as 
electric parts or locking the parts of 
the car so he thinks it cannot be 
woved without’ difficulty, the thief has 
mastered all of that, having made a 
study of it. 

The man, or the men, selected to 
take the car know just what they are 
up against. They watch the chauffeur 
drive up; and no matter what he docs 


in their own garage. A little paint, a 
few other changes and the disguise is 
cumplete. 

Business Highly Profitable 

It is so easy for thieves to get cars 
that the car has become the prey of 
the expert thief. If his haul is a valu- 
able car, such as a Simplex or Cadillac, 
no matter at how great a reduction he 
disposes of the car he has made a 
pretty fair day’s pay. Then, again, the 
clever thief has learned that most cars 
are insured; and that the owner, even 
if honest, doesn’t waste much time try- 
ing to locate the car, but prefers to 
report the loss to the police and the 
insurance company and to let the latter 
pay the loss and do the worrying. The 
insurance is generally sufficient to re- 
iniburse the owner for the loss of the 
car, so he’s satisfied. The insurance 
company, on the other hand, settles 
the loss quickly and in such a way that 
there remains a satisfied customer. 
‘lhe insurance adjusters (not speaking 
cf the general adjusters of the com- 
penies, but of their subordinates, 
whose duty it is to look after the mat- 
ters) are not experienced men of 
affairs and although they perform their 
reutine duty, at the same time experi- 
ence shows that they have not gone 
after these matters in the way they 
should. 

It may be that this is the fault of 
the companies jin that the adjuster has 
too much to do, and perhaps, under the 
circumstances, too much should not 
be expected of him. The thief know» 
from experience that most adjusters 
in the event of locating a thief are 
satisfied simply by getting the car back 
so that their companies will not los» 
any money. The thief is a heartless, 
unconscionable creature, who is per 
f-ctly willing to turn up the car if he 
is let go So we find that in most 
cases we have insurance adjusters lo 
ceting cars for their companies, but 
the thief is rarely prosecuted, but is 
permitted to continue stealing and to 
profit by such thefts because the ad 
juster feels he has done his full duty 
when he locates the car. 

Getting back the car and letting the 
thief go is like walking around in a 
circle. The only way to impress a car 
thief with the fear that auto thievery 
is not a safe, sound and legitimate 











“Garage” on Water Front Used by Thieves 


t: the car for its protection, when the 
thieves get ready to act they jump in 
and nothing stops them from driving 
away. Once the car is in their posses- 
sion they arrange for its re-incarnation 


business is to arrest and put him into 
a cell. The practice of putting thieves 
in cells, however, must be general, as 
the gangs are migratory; if it gets too 
hot for them in one city they go to an 


other. In the recent New York in- 
vestigation we iocated a car stolen in 
Toledo. It had been insured there by 
its owner, and the claim was satisfied. 
This car was delivered to thieves in 
New York by the crooks who stole it in 





Sol Webberman, Brains of the Auto- 
mobile Thief Gangs 


Toledo, and who had driven the car 
from Toledo to New York, greatly en- 
joying the journey. Their co-workers 
in New York disposed of the car here. 
This car was located, and its history 
learned through the confession of the 
thief, one of the members of the gang 
row serving time in Sing Sing. 
Problem Thief, Not Car 
The only way to solve the automo- 
bile problem is through the root, and 
that’s the thief; not the car. As long 
as the insurance companies are satis- 
fied to permit these crooks to get away 
with what they are now doing, just so 
long will there be automobile thieves, 
and the losses will gradually increase. 
lo-day the losses on automobile theft 
have assumed such a large proportion 














Walter Krokel, Who Stole Cars Under 
Webberman’s Instructions 


that the larger insurance companies, 
whose interests are more vitally affect- 
ed, are asking, “What are we going to 
do? Can we continue to do an auto- 
mobile theft insurance business, or is 
it of such a tremendous hazard that 
we cannot handle it with safety.” 

If the problem can be solved in New 
York—and apparently it can, as the jn- 
vestigation disclosed—why not in the 
larger cities throughout the country? 

It is said that Chicago and Philadel- 
phia have losses proportionally the 
ecual of New York, and it is really 
astonishing the number of cars which 
the insurance companies have paid for 
on account of automobile theft during 
the year 1917 and previous years, and 
have never located the cars; and so 
fac as the prosecutions are concerned 
in total they are practically ni, My 
idea is that after the thief learns that 
he is being actively and intelligently 
pursued he is just the sort of white- 
livered individual to take cognizance 
and act accordingly. He will take 
fewer chances; and if the game gets 
toc hot for him he will go into some 


(Continued on page 24) 
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HE building of a big volume of 

automobile business means ser- 
vice at both ends of the line—liber- 
al, puncture proof policies, carefully 
written by thousands of local agents 
to owners of motor cars at the pro- 
ducing end, and large facilities and 
capable underwriters at the other 
end for handling the business and 
to pay the inevitable losses. 


The Hartford Fire’ Insurance 


WHAT HARTFORD SERVICE MEANS 


Company has thousands of produc- 
ing agents and is looking for more. 
To facilitate the handling of the 
business of these agents department 
managers have been located in 
the established channels, assuring 
promptness in booking offerings 
and in the adjustment of losses. 


Correspondence addressed to the 
nearest of the following offices will 
have prompt and careful attention. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Marine and Transportation Department 
C. S. TIMBERLAKE, General Agent 


Home Office, Hartford, Conn. 


Western Department 
DUGAN & CARK, General Agents 
J. D. VAIL, Asst. Genl. Agt. 
39 SO. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Southern Department 
W. R. PRESCOTT, General Agent 
HINTON J. HOPKINS, Asst. Genl. Agt. 
TRUST CO. OF GEORGIA BLDG. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Pacific Department 
DIXWELL HEWITT, General Agent 
ADAM GILLILAND, Asst. Genl. Agt. 

HARTFORD BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Eastern Canada 
PETER A. McCALLUM, General Agent 
24 WELLINGTON STREET, E. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Western Canada 
W. W. SCRIMES, General Agent 
W. J. SCRIMES, Asst. Genl. Agt. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 








Whether you buy or sell insurance be sure it is a 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Policy 
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The New Automobile Insurance Rates 





BY AMBROSE RYDER, Superintendent of the Bureau’s Automobile Department 











The new automobile liability, prop- 
erty damage and collision rates, forms 
of coverage and rules were prepared 
during the fall and winter of 1917. All 
liability questions were passed on by 
the automobile committee of the Na- 
tional Workmen’s Compensation Serv- 
ice Bureau, while all matters pertaining 














AMBROSE RYDER 


to property damage or collision insur- 
ance were passed on by a joint com- 
mittee composed of the members of this 
automobile committee and the members 
of the interim executive committee of 
the National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference, an association of practi- 
cally all the fire and marine companies 
doing a nationwide business in auto- 
mobile insurance. 
Call for Experience 
The National Workmen’s Compensa- 
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tion Service Bureau and the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
had submitted last summer a call to all 
of the casualty, fire and marine member 
companies for experience of policy writ- 
ing years 1914, 1915 and 1916, on auto- 
mivbile liability, property damage and 
collision insurance for the entire United 
States. This experience showed losses 
paid and losses outstanding against 
earned car-years. 

For private pleasure cars, the experi- 
enee was separated according to loca- 
tion and horsepower and for electrics, 
gasoline cars and motorcycl s. A 
similar separation was made fcr the 
commercial cars, except that commer- 
cial car classifications were shown in- 
stead of horsepowers. The require- 
ments for property damage experience 
were the same as for public liability 
experience. Collision experience was 
shown separated in a similar manner 
with loss cards grouped in accordance 
with list prices of cars insured. 

When the figures were received, they 
were first developed and collated by 
the actuarial committee, then classified 
and grouped for the underwriters. 


The Territorial Groupings 


Considerable importance is attached 
to this grouping of experience figures. 
Tor the great majority of country dis- 
tricts and smaller cities, local experi- 
ence igs not of sufficient volume by it- 
self to be thoroughly dependable. It is, 
therefore, necessary to group figures 
for territories of like exposure in order 
to avoid excessive rates for those lo- 
calities where heavy losses happen to 
have occurred, and likewise to avoid 
inadequate rates for other localities that 
have not yet developed their share of 
heavy losses. All possible groupings 
that could reasonably be made were 
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tabulated for submission to the com- 
mittee. When these various groupings 
were studied and compared, they finally 
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coverage on private pleasure cars de 
veloped a definite relationship between 
property damage hazard and public lia 
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__ Chart No./ 0 
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shaped themselves into five clearly de- 
fined territories, as follows: 
1. New York City. 
2. Boston, Providence 
York City Suburban, 


and New 


3. Chicago, St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia. 

4. Twenty-three Middle Class 
Cities. 


5. Country-wide (remainder of 

United States). 

These same territorial groupings 
were found to hold good, not only for 
private pleasure cars but also for com- 
mercial cars, thereby confirming the 
soundness of the groupings. 

Private Pleasure Car Experience 

The private pleasure car experience 
plotted against insurable 
These curves developed 
for the larger cities, the 
cost of automobile insurance increases 


war next 
horsepower. 


the fact that 


very rapidly at first, as the horsepower 
increases and less rapidly for the high 
e* horsepower cars, while for the coun- 
try-wide territory the increase is gradu 
al throughout the entire range of horse 
power. Chart No. 1 
private pleasure car rates in the five 
different territories. It will be 
that all cars over forty-four insurable 
horsepower are charged the same rate, 
Separate have 
for horsepowers up to 


shows curves of 


noted 


while heretofore rates 
been 
sixty. 


The experience for property damage 


shown 


bility hazard, both as to territories and 
This ratio was 
cne to four for the larger cities, estab- 
l’shing property damage rates therein 
equal to 25 per cent. of the public lia- 
bility rates, while for the country-wide 
territory a higher percentage was de- 
veloped, The property damage expert- 
ence on trucks was much 
vcloping P. D. rates country-wide for 
all classes of commercial cars equal to 
forty per cent. of the P. L. rates. One 
explanation of this higher percentage is 
that trucks are heavier than private 
pleasure cars, thereby doing more dam- 
age in with vehicles. 
Another explanation is that trucks are 
ccnstantly being steered in and out of 
through rough nar- 
row streets past and other 
The very nature of their work 


insurable horsenower. 


worse, de- 


collisions other 


rarrow places and 
around 
vehicles. 
excessive “property dam- 
age” exposure. The fact that commer- 
cia) car chauffeurs are less apt to be 
careful may be a contributing factor. 


calls for an 


The Commercial Car Ciassification 


The studying and grouping of vom- 
mercial car classifications was.an in- 
tricate problem in itself. Classifica- 


tions of like hazard had to be grouped 
and arranged in order. Six regular 
classes were finally developed instead 
o? the five as heretofore. (See Chart 
No, 2). Many refinements were made. 
A clear distinction was drawn between 
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retail stores and wholesale stores, Con- 
tractors doing construction work, who 
had heretofore been unclassified, were 
given a definite classification. Some of 
the classifications involving extra heavy 
hauling were reduced to a lower rated 
c.ass, while other classifications involv- 
ing quick deliveries were raised to high- 
er rated classes. 
Collision 

Collision insurance was accorded 
more attention in this revision than 
ever before. The experience first 
showed that the twenty per cent. added 
charge for collision insurance on com- 
mercial cars was no longer needed. 
There is an interesting deduction to be 
made in connection with this. The 
average property damage hazard for a 


truck is more than twice that for a 
private pleasure car, while the colli- 
sion hazards are about equal. One 


explanation is that the truck, being 
heavier and sturdier, inflicts more dam- 
age upon the other object or vehicle 
vith which it may collide, and suffers 
less damage itself than a private pleas- 
ure car does. A second explanation is 
that more care is required in touching 
up a damaged private pleasure car than 
in repairing a commercial car. 

In plotting collision losses against 
list prices of the cars insured, it was 
ut once evident that there was no long- 
er a uniform increase in collision cost 
as the list price of the car increased. 
Cnart No. 3 shows how the cost for full 
coverage collision insurance rises rapid- 
iy for increases in list price of the 
lower priced cars and less rapidly for 
the higher priced cars. This chart 
also shows the curve for the old full 
coverage collision prices which were 
arrived at by adding $35 to the rates for 
$2E deductible collision coverage. In 
the new schedule, however, the full 
coverage rates are the basic rates. 


The $100 Deductible 

When making rates for the new $100 
deductible collision coverage, there was 
ro developed experience at hand. It 
was, therefore, necessary for the statis- 
ticians and actuaries to first make a 
thorough study of claim losses. Their 
cata showed for the lower priced cars 
that about one-fourth of the full cover- 
age rate was needed for $100 deductible 
coverage. A larger percentage was 
needed for higher priced cars. About 
ene and one-quarter per cent. of the 
list price has been charged for lower 
priced cars and one and one-half per 
cent. for the higher priced cars. 

Considerable comment has been madv 
because of the removal of the $25 de- 
ductible collision coverage. By way of 
explanation, it should be first borne 
in mind that this form of coverage has 
always been popular in the _ past, 
largely because of its popular price. In 
reviewing the collision experience, it 
was soon ascertained that the cost for 
the $25 deductible collision insurance 
would have to be increased to such an 
_extent that it could no longer be sold 
ai a popular price. This meant that 
if it were retained, the companies would 
have two forms of collision insurance 
selling at rate levels very close to 
each other. It was thought advisable, 
therefore to issue two entirely new 
forms this year, one a full coverage in 


every sense of the word, and another 
furm that would be a real deductible 
ccverage, because the average assured 
either wants full protection from every 
kind of loss or else a protection from 
the serious losses at a substantial re- 
duction in premium. 

Revision of Automobile Manual of 

Rules 

This completes the story of the re- 
vision of automobile casualty rates. 
An equally important task was the re 
vision of the Automobile Manual of 
Rules. Quite a few of the rules were 
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is demanded almost every second of 
the car’s operation. The penalty for 
even a moment’s negligence may be 
a life lost and a big claim for damages. 

In the rush of the city, few pay suf- 
ficient attention to the coming car or 
the traffic policeman, but insist on 
dodging in and out of the congested 
traffic; moreover, people in the city 
often act like sheep and follow a dar- 
ing pedestrian in his flight across the 
street. In the country, this hazard is 
nowhere near #60 _ noticeable. The 
driver is given the right of way in the 





Chart No. 3 
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amended and some new ones were 
added. Most of the preliminary work 
was finished before the experience was 
ready but the final touches of the work 
vere made simultaneously with the 
rate revision. The more important 
features are the omnibus coverage for 
private pleasure cars (extension of 
family rider coverage), reduction in 
charges for excess limits coverage, re- 
duction in charges for additional as- 
sured, reduction in additional charge 
tor “Loss of Use” in the P. D. cover- 
age, and the elimination of any charge 
for occasional pleasure use of com- 
mercial cars. 

Omnibus coverage for private pleas- 
ure cars has been a much mooted 
question among underwriters for many 
years, Its advocates have claimed 
that the purchaser of insurance should 
be fully protected not only for his 
own personal driving, but also for the 
driving of his wife, son, other relatives 
or friends, on the supposition that he 
never can tell in advance just whom 
he may permit to drive the car and, 
therefore, it is not reasonable to re- 
guire him to name in advance the per- 
sons who might need protection. In 
epposition to the extension of cover- 
age is the very able argument that 
ar. insurance company should know 
what hazards it is assuming and whom 
it is insuring for every policy that is 
issues. 

The Toll of the Larger Centers 

Before closing it is appropriate to 
mention some of the reasons that have 
been advanced for the increasing cost 
of automobile liability insurance in 
the larger centers. A great majority 
of personal injuries in these cities, al- 
though due in part to the extreme traf- 
fic congestion, are very largely attri- 
butable to the hordes of pedestrians. 
It is safe to say that the average city 
driver is far more skillful than the 
average country driver, but this is 
more than offset by the added re- 
sponsibilities of city driving. Alertness 


smaller towns and pedestrians watch 
out for the car. They see a car com- 
ing and do not take chances with their 


lives. 
Insurance Still in Forma- 


tive Stage 


Automobile 


There is perhaps another contribut- 
ing cause to the greater cost of lia- 
bility insurance for the larger cities. 
The people are more familiar with in- 
surance possibilities and aye quicker 
tc grasp damage suit opportunities 
than the people in the smaller towns 
and country. 

Although it is gratifying to note the 
progress that has ‘been made in the 
vriting and rating of automobile in- 
surance, and the general acceptance 
of the standards developed, this can- 
rot be taken to mean that the under- 
writers are by any means disposed to 
sit still. Automobile insurance is still 
in the formative stage and many im- 
provements will be made as more and 
better experience becomes available. 





EXPORT RECORDS SMASHED 
More Than $140,000,000 Worth of Amer- 
ican Cars Shipped Abroad 
Last Year 





More passenger automobiles were 
exported from the United States dur- 
ing the year 1917 than in any previous 
year, despite import prohibitions by 
the countries that were formerly the 
largest buyers of American motor cars 
and searcity of ocean cargo space, with 
consequent greatly increased shipping 
rates. The report of the Department 
of Commerce shows that there were 
exported during the twelve months 
ended December 31 last 65,792 pas- 
senger cars, valued at $51,982,966 
wholesale. This is almost double the 
value of the combined exports of pas- 
senger and commercial cars in 1913 
or 1914, and an increase of 48 per cent. 
in exports of passenger automobiles: 
over 1915 and nearly 19 percent. over 
1916. 

These figures are significant of the 
appreciation of the utility of the Amer- 
ican motor car in all the countries of 
the world. 


Excess Automobile 
Fire Coverage 


REASONS FOR 





ITS NECESSITY 





Impossible to Tell Invariable Limit 
of Liability in a Single 
Fire 





At the request of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Dee A. Stoker, of Chicago, 
has furnished the following informa- 
tion with reference to excess automo- 
bile fire insurance coverage: 

Blanket protection from loss above 
any desired net retention in any line 
of insurance is desirable where a com- 
pany exposes itself to a hazard known 
or unknown or issues policies for 
larger amounts than they care to lose 
ret, or where the amount of loss can- 
not easily be distributed during any 
calendar year. 

Excess coverage protects reservar, 
protects surplus and surplus earnings 
protects ability to pay dividends. It is 
aitogether desirable, but not easily 
obtainable in all lines. So desirable is 
excesS coverage that re-insurance has 
become quite general in many lines ot 
business. 

Difficult to Determine Losses 

With the growth of the automobile 
industry there has developed the auto 
niobile fire insurance business. The 
limit of loss in any one fire to any 
cumpany writing automobile fire in- 
surance is impossible to determine be- 
cause of the peculiar nature of the 
risk assumed whereby machines may 
be bunched time and again. For this 
reason a number of such companies 
are carrying this form of protection on 
their entire business. 

When a show comes to town the 
garages are packed to the doors; other 
buildings more or less suitable for stor- 
age space are pressed into service, 
streets are congested and sometimes 
we wonder that more fires do not occur 
cestroying dozens of machines at a 
time. Likewise picnics, parties, dances, 
theaters, parades and all large public 
gatherings bring together many ma- 
chines from many places where usually 
kept. 

When winter comes many cars usu- 
ally kept in private garages are kept 
in heated public garages during the 
winter months and in many of these 
smoking is permitted, and, where not 
permitted, often occurs. 

A company might attempt to limit its 
liability by not writing more than a 
given amount on any one car, by not 
writing more than that amount on one 
or more cars usually kept at the same 
location, might write pleasure cars 
only, refusing all cars usually kept in 
a public garage and yet the limit of 
their liability in any one fire cannot be 
so determined. 

The Shelbyville Fire 

Early in January this year, in the 
town of Shelbyville, Illinois, there was 
a fire in which 64 automobiles were 
burned; 22 of these were insured in 
one exchange, and it is quite possible 
that no two of these cars were usually 
kept at the same location. 

One fire company wrote excess auto- 
mobile fire coverage for a mutual auto 
mobile fire insurance company in Ohio, 
95 per cent. of whose business was 
written on automobiles usually kept in 
private garages of owners; the ave! 
age amount of their policies is about 
$700. Just nine days later a fire oc 
curred causing a loss large enough for 
the excess to be covered by this re- 
insurance; the loss was due to the 
burning of automobiies, no one of 
which was usually kept at the location 
where the fire occurred. ‘ 

Even the known hazards should be 
well protected by excess re-insurance 
and by carrying exXcess coverage. The 
desirable part of this class of business 
may be written when otherwise it 
would violate all principles of good un 
derwriting to accept any of it. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Reasonableness of the New Automobile Rates 


By HERBERT L. KIDDER, Agency Superintendent Liability Department, 
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When a retail merchant raises the 
price of goods which may have been 
on the shelves for some time he in- 
forms one, with disarming frankness, 
that the advance is not resultant upon 
an increase by the manufacturer, but 
upon an increased cost of conducting 
hig own establishment. ‘So the jobber 
cr wholesaler in turn must load his 
prices and finally, when the retailer 
raises prices on goods most recently 
purchased, the burden is laid upon 
higher manufacturing, as well as mer- 
chandising, costs. ‘The manufacturer 
bases his action on increased cost of 
raw materials, higher wages earned 
hy workmen and an augmentation of 
“overhead” common to all. 


Position of the Casualty Companies 

Although the fact has not been rec- 
ognized universally, the casualty in- 
surance companies stand in the treble 
position of manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer—having indirect contact 
with the insuring public through ad- 
vertising—and are subjected not only 
to the rising scale of costs of all three, 
but also to ever-mounting outlay in 
cettlement of losses. The raw materi- 
al of the casualty insurance company 
is financial stability and consequent 
protection of the policyholder, the 
product of manufacture being service 
under policy contracts. Virtually 50 
per cent. has been added to postage 
charges, costs of supplies of all kinds, 
especially paper and printed matter, 
have about doubled in less than two 
years; salaries and wages have been 
moved upward to keep pace with the 
cost of living; additional taxes have 
been levied; altogether, the cost of 
conducting an insurance company is 
far greater than even a year ago. 

The political economists tell us that 
the price of any commodity—and auto- 
mobile liability insurance may be as- 
sumed to be such—cannot permanent- 
ly to any considerable extent exceed 
or fall short of the price of production. 
-Now for a period of several years the 
casualty companies have been unable 
{o secure a profit from underwriting 
of liability business, even the most 
conservative having been dependent 
upon interest earnings to fill the gap 
caused by the underwriting loss. An 
authority on statistics says that not on- 
iy was the percentage of loss to un- 
derwriting income of the casualty com- 
panies greater in 1916 than in the pre- 
vious year, but as a matter of fact, it 
vas the highest shown in the past 14 
years, except in 1914. The fourth an- 
rual edition (1917-1918) of Best’s In- 
surance Reports contains the follow- 
ing: “We are of the opinion that 
there is room for doubt whether the 
“ability business will work out at low- 
er loss ratios than the compensation 
business. There has been a wonderful 
(xpansion in the automobile business, 
but the automobile suits, on the aver- 
age, will cost more money than the 
ordinary public liability suits, and al- 
ready some underwriters are question- 
ing whether the automobile liability 
business is turning out to be as de- 
sirable as was expected some time 
ago.” 

Increasing Liability 


During the entire period over which 
{he casualty companies were unable 
to show underwriting profits on liabil- 
ity business, the tendency of rates, in- 


cluding automobile rates, was downward 
tather than upward, so that, notwith- 
standing an enormous increase in pre- 
mium income, the added liability as- 
sumed more than kept pace with pre- 
mium receipts. The average cost per 
settlement, too, continued to show the 
persistent rate of progression upward, 
giving concern to underwriters having 
ay eye to the relation between earned 
premiums and the number of accidents. 
Greater traffic congestion due in large 
part to the notable increase in the 
number of automobiles in service and 
in some measure to geographical con- 
ditions, most emphasized in the larger 
cities, contributed to the automobile 
situation factors of importance at least 
«qual to those already injected into 
other liability lines by war conditions 
in industry. 

In the workmen’s compensation field, 
the new aspects of the situation were 
recognized quickly. In 1916 it became 
evident that compensation rates were 
inadequate for the payment-of losses 
and expenses of conducting the busi- 
ness, the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York calling the matter 
to the attention of the companies in 
December of that year. The Augment- 
ed Standing Committee on workmen’s 
compensation rates thereupon proceed- 
cd to revise rules, classifications and 
rates, revision of the latter being 
based upon completed loss experience 
up to and including December 31, 1914. 
As a result of the work of this na- 
tional committee, compensation rates 
were advanced on an average 39 per 
cent., the minimum raise being 10 per 
cent. and the maximum 55 per cent., 
in most cases effective May 1, 1917. 

Increasing Cost of Doing Business 

Later in the same year the increas- 
ing cost of doing business resulting 
from war conditions and additional tax 
burdens upon insurance companies ne- 
cessitated a flat increase of five per 
cent. on compensation rates in most 
States and 10 per cent. on all other 
liability lines except automobile, as of 
the first day of 1918. A new automo- 
bile manual was then in preparation, 
so that it was deemed best not to 
change automobile liability rates until 
the new manual could be promulgated. 
This was delayed by circumstances be- 
yond human control, but was finally 
accomplished on the first of April. 

The automobile committee of the 
National Workmen’s Compensation Bu- 
reau spent several months in close 
study of the pooled loss experience of 
the member and co-operating compa- 
nies brought down to the end of 1916. 
Careful consideration was also given 
to the causes underlying the expansion 
of practically all items in the loss 
record. Not only are accidents more 
frequent, but a larger percentage of 
accidents reported to insurance com- 
panies result in claims for damages, 
in many cases for larger amounts than 
formerly, contributing factors being 
greater activity of “negligence” law- 
yers, education of the general public 
in presenting and pressing claims, and 
the shrinkage in the purchasing power 
of money as measured in dollars and 
cents. Higher costs of conducting the 
business, serious traffic problems in 
lerge cities and progressive broaden- 
ing of policy coverage make up the 
bulk of the remainder of the reasons 
for revising rates upward. 

The pleasure type car experience 
tabulations showing a marked relation 
between loss cost and density of popu- 
lation, 28 of the larger cities, exclu- 


sive of the six largest, where peculiar 
traffic conditions constitute an added 
factor directly reflected in loss ratios, 
were placed in a single territory or 
zone, for rating puposes and a single 
set of rates was devised for all these 
cities. Greater New York City had a 
sufficient volume of premiums to war- 
rant individual rating; Boston, Provi- 
cence and suburban New York showed 
similar conditions and loss experience, 
so were grouped for identical rating; 
Chicago, Philadelphia and St. Louis, 
for the same reasons, were constituted 
another rating group; the remainder 
cit the United States being treated as 
a whole and assigned the lowest set 
cf ratings. 
In the Big Cities 

In the largest cities a material in- 
crease in actual loss costs made neces- 
Sary corresponding raises in rates. 
Greater INew York and Philadelphia 
rates were boosted about 40 per cent., 
oston, Providence, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Washington and Pittsburgh, 35 
per cent.; suburban New York (includ- 
ing two counties of New Jersey), 25 
per cent., and Detroit, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Indianapolis, 20 
per cent., while no change was made 
for Cleveland, Buffalo and Atlanta. 
Elsewhere, except in the States of 
Aiabama, Kentucky and ‘Tennessee, 
where previous ratings proved ade- 
quate, there was effected an increase 
of but 10 per cent., about equal to the 
allowance for the abnormal cost of 
conducting the business. 

Study of the detailed experience re- 
vealed a very rapid rise in costs in 
the larger cities as respects cars of 
from 16 to 30 insurable horse-power, 
but a much less rapid rise above, while 
in the districts outside the larger cities 
ihe cost increase was at about the 
same rate for the higher as for the 
lower horse-powers. The result of this 
was a flat rating for all pleasure type 
cars of over 44 insurable horse-power, 
compared with a flat rating above 59 
horse-power previously. 

Most remarkable was the discovery 
that the five territory groupings es- 
tablished for pleasure cars were also 
applicable to commercial truck expe- 
rience and that approximately the same 
degree of increase in loss costs also 
applied as between the various terri- 
tories. To put the cost where it be- 
longed, however, within each rating 
territory, it was necessary to readjust 
many classifications, trucks being rated 
according to the kind of business in 
which used, and not, as in the case of 
pleasure cars, on the insurable horse- 
power. 

The entire proceedings of the com- 
mittee which established the new rules 
and rates were marked by a distinct 
effort to materially broaden the policy 
coverage and at the same time to hold 
ihe price of the increased protection 
at a minimum. The latter object was 
accomplished in part by so extending 
the zone system of rate groupings as 
to equitably spread the accident cost 
of the few among the premiums of the 
many. 

Broadening the Coverage 

Most important of the moves age 
broadening the coverage was the 
imination of the 10 to 15 per cent. at 
ditional premium charges for addition- 
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sured automobile with the permission 
ci the named assured or of an adult 
member of his household not a chauf- 
feur or domestic servant. The added 
‘liability thus created was considerec 
in the revision of rates, as were also 
the other main points of broadened 
coverage—elimination of the additional 
premium charge for occasional pleas- 
ure use of a truck and for additional 
numed assureds in connection with 
commercial truck operation. 

Concerns which have habitually cut 
automobile liability rates have followed 
the leading standard companies, thus 
admitting that they were incorrect in 
their previous contentions regarding 
the propriety of the rates from which 
they saw fit to depart by rule-of-thumb 
12ethods of competition. The logs costs 
appear to show no improvement; in 
fact, a tendency the other way. Ac- 
cording to the official records, in St. 
louis alone ten persons were killed by 
automobiles during January of this 
year, while one person was killed and 
!00 injured in 92 serious automobile 
accidents which occurred in but three 
cays of February, during unusual con- 
gestion due to a street railway strike. 
'n New York City, during March of 
this year, automobiles killed 53 per- 
sons, compared with 12 killed by trol- 
lcys and five by wagons in the same 
month, 

Rates Are Reasonable and Just 

It therefore appears, from the evi- 
dence available and regardless of the- 
ory, that the new automobile liability 
rates are not only reasonable but just. 
liow long they will continue adequate, 
if they are adequate at present, is 
wholly a matter of conjecture. In my 
centribution to last season’s automo- 
Lile number of The Eastern Under- 
writer, I questioned the correctness of 
the method of computing pleasure au- 
tomobile rates on horse-power. Prac- 
tical underwriters have been studying 
ihis problem for some time and at 
present are still working upon it, seek- 
ing to find some solution which may 
be at once scientific and practical, safe 
from an underwriting standpoint and 
fair to the insuring public, accurate 
and yet free from hampering restric- 
tions, and finally admitting of econom- 
ical operation. It is earnestly hoped 
that before another year has rolled by 
these minds will have devised such a 
plan as will fully meet the require- 
ments. 


OWNER IN CAR LIABLE 

Magistrate Cobb in the New York 
Traffic Court has found guilty three 
owners of automobiles who were in 
their cars when their chauffeurs were 
caught speeding by traffic policemen. 
Each chauffeur was fined $30 and each 
owner $25. 

In fining the owners as well as the 
chauffeurs guilty of speeding, Magis- 
trate Cobb says, in an opinion given 
out recently, that an owner is liable if 
in the car, whether or not he con- 
sciously permits the driver to exceed 
the speed limit. 


BOW DIVigy 
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al assureds in connection with pleas-: 
ure cars. The new policy coverage, as 
respects private pleasure type automo- 
biles, includes, in addition to the as- 
sured named in the policy, any person 
riding in or legally operating the in- 


It is the function of the Advisory Trades Committee 
“Rainbow Division" to Organize the Various Business 
Interests of New York into compact and efficient 
working units to sell Liberty- Bonds to themselves. 
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The Embezzlement 


of Automobiles 


HAZARD ONE OF SURETY ONLY 


Fidelity Risks of Cars Sold on Instal- 
ment Plan Handled by 
Bonding Companies 


By R. H. Towner, of Towner 
Rating Bureau 





Automobiles are usually sold on the 
installment or partial payment plan 
under which the purchaser pays part 
of the purchase price down and gives 
notes usually maturing at monthly in- 
tervals for the remainder. The auto- 
mobile itself remains the property of 
the vendor until all the notes are paid. 
As the automobile stands as security 
for the unpaid balance of the purchase 
price, dealers must insure themselves 
against loss or destruction of the car. 
Automobile insurance for such dealers, 
therefore, embraces loss by fire, colli- 
sion, theft, conversion, etc. But the 
automobile is delivered to the posses- 
sion of the purchaser and used by him 
while the purchase price is still un- 
paid. Where the purchaser sells the 
automobile, or makes way with it, he 
is guilty of a fraudulent conversion of 
property entrusted to him; and this 
is “embezzlement” under the law. 

Until about a year ago, embezzle- 
ment by the purchaser was covered by 
the fire insurance companies by a rider 
attached to their fire policies. Its pe- 
culiarity was that, whereas insurance 
against fire, collision or theft by third 
parties ran in favor of both the dealer 
and the purchaser; insurance against 
embezzlement by the purchaser ran in 
favor of the dealer only. 

Line for Surety Companies 

Early in 1917, the insurance depart 


ments of several States ruled that “em- 
bezzlement” of automobiles was a 
fidelity risk which could not be law- 
fully written by fire insurance com- 
panies. Under the statutes of all 
States, “fire” insurance and “fidelity” 
insurance cannot be written by the 
same company, or combined in one 
policy. By this ruling, therefore, the 
“fidelity” risk for automobiles sold on 
the installment plan was turned over to 
the bonding companies. And the “au- 
tomobile embezzlement” line for surety 
companies began. 

Experience on this line carried sepa- 
rately by the bonding companies is too 
short to allow of any final conclusions 
as to the losses on risks of this na- 
ture. The surety companies Rating 
Bureau began with an estimated pre- 
mium of $5 per car. Soon afterward 
one of the automobile insurance com- 
panies procured from the State of 
Washington a license to combine “em- 
bezzlement” with its other coverage on 
automobiles and filed with the insur- 
ance department of that State an “em- 
bezzlement” rate of “$1 for each new 
car and $2 for each second-hand car.” 
For the time being, this rate upset the 
surety companies’ calculations. The 
discrepancy was so great that the 
surety companies’ premium for sepa- 
rate coverage practically shut them out 
of this line. To meet this situation, 
the Towner Rating Bureau preserved 
the minimum of $5 per car for sched- 
ules up to twenty cars only; made a 
schedule minimum of $100 for twenty 
to fifty cars; and on schedules exceed- 
ing fifty cars a minimum of $2 per car. 
That is the present surety companies’ 
rate. 

Source of Best Risks 

While it is too soon to assert defi- 
nite conclusions, the experience of the 
past year points in certain directions 
which may be tentatively accepted as 
indicating general laws. The first is 
that the better quality of this business 
comes from the big institutions which 
have been formed to finance on a large 


scale the purchase of automobiles on 
the installment plan. These institu- 
tions automatically insure each car 
against embezzlement, as well as other 
risks. Surety companies, therefore, on 
these schedules obtain an average on 


all cars whose purchase is financed. 
There is no_ selection against the 
surety. The number of cars is large 


and purchasers of automobile trucks 
and business cars are included within 
the average. This raises the quality 
as well as the volume of the schedule, 
and the most successful underwriting 
of the past year has been on such 
schedules. Another conclusion which 
may be tentatively accepted is, that 
the rate of “$1 for new cars, $2 for 
old” is inadequate. 


Reason for Higher Rates 

One of the companies insuring sev 
eral thousand automobiles at this rate 
showed annual premium earnings of 
$6,922.87, and losses of $6,746.11. The 
losses were incurred in less than a 
year. When all these policies are 
finally matured it is very probable that 
the loss ratio will be over one hundred 
per cent. This indicates the necessity 
of higher rates, even for an average 
which is unimpaired. Automobile em- 
bezzlement written for local dealers 
carries a somewhat worse average of 
risks than for the great finance com- 
panies. The best customers of the 
local dealers may finance their pur- 
chases through a bank, or through one 
of the automobile finance companies; 
or they may pay for the car in full; or 
the dealer may feel such confidence in 
them that he does not care to insure. 
All these things operate as a selection 
against the surety company, taking out 
of the local dealers’ schedules the best 
class of risks. 


Local Dealers’ Schedule 
Wherever the dealer is in doubt 
about a customer he is sure to put him 
in the schedule; so that the local deal- 
er’s schedule, as a whole, is apt to con- 
tain all the poor risks that he has and 


not all the good ones. It is with this 
in view that the minimum of $5 per 
car has been retained for all small 
schedules. Experience, as far as re- 
ported, seems to indicate that even 
with this minimum, the results to the 
companies are far less profitable on 
local dealers than on the large sched- 
ules where the minimum rate is less. 
Underwriters are watching all the fig- 
ures with great interest and looking 
for a future development of “automo- 
bile embezzlement” which will put the 
insurance on a sound and enduring 
basis for a satisfactory volume of risks. 


CHARGES CONFERENCE RATES 





Action of Republic Casualty Company 
—Comment on Its “Fleet” 





Insurance 
In discussing automobile fleets of 
the Republic Casualty of Pittsburgh, 


“Best’s Insurance News,” after an ex- 
amination of the company, said: 

“We found that in a few cases ‘fleets’ 
ef automobile trucks had ‘been written 
at from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
less than manual. In such cases the 
company either paid no commission or 
a much reduced rate, so that it received 
ret the equivalent of the full manual 
rates, less the customary commission. 
The company advised all its agents on 
February 27, 1918, that from April 1, 
1918, it would charge the new confer- 
ence rates for automobile business, and 
instructed its agents not to issue April 
renewals until they had received, and 
become familiar with the new automo- 
bile manual. 

“In Seattle, Washington, the company 
has written a considerable volume of 
jitney business, which is showing a 
satisfactory loss ratio. On this busi- 
ness the company pays a very low 
ccmmission.” 
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3 Why the Automobile Situation Changes 


By CARROLL E. ROBB, National Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
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F ere 


What is the matter with the automo- 
bije fire business? Why do rates 
change bewilderingly, forms multiply, 
commission troubles cause wrangling, 
Conference rules succeed each other 
past counting? 

One trouble with it (as with some 
whiskey) is its newness. Of course, this 

was once the 
trouble with 





other branches 
of the business, 
too (newness, 
that is, not whis- 
key; whiskey is 
nowadays more 
of a rarity than 
a trouble, some 
people will tell 
you regretfully). 
Fire insurance 
did not come to 
its present es- 
tate at a mo- 
ment’s thought; 
since the days 
when the special agents journeyed 
on horse back like Methodist  cir- 
cuit riders more changes than one 
have come and changed again. The Na- 
tional Board attempted and then re- 
linquished the control of rates; under- 
writers’ annexes arose to vex the soul; 
minimum class rates gave way before 
the universal schedule; and the uni- 
versal schedule was challenged by ex- 
perience, grading and rating which 
vent part way back to minimum class 
rates. Glancing gaily over the epochs, 
the business of fire insurance has not 
been without certain disturbances. Ma- 
rine business, too, the oldest of insur- 
ances, which has left behind its be- 
ginnings years without counting, has 
known stages in its evolution. 














And now comes automobile business, 
newer than wet paint and varnish. 
Difference Between Marine and Fire 

Those who examined it first said: It 
is a branch of the fire business, or of 
marine, or of a cross partaking of the 
neture of both. Fire forms and marine 
forms, fire agency methods and marine 
agency methods, were tried and insisted 
upon. Automobile business (like Ben- 
jemin Franklin, the youngest of thir- 
teen children) might not have new 
ciothes of its own, but must wear the 
baggy ones of its elders. 

Now, the fact is that the marine and 
fire costumes are not especially good 
fils. Take the policy form: The ma- 
rine companies were first at the busi- 
ress, and used a marine form. As the 
fire companies came in one after an- 
other, thicker and thicker, like boys 
dropping into a swimming hole after 
one has tried it first, sundry and di- 
verse provisions of the standard fire 
policy were taken bodily and attached 
ts the automobile contract. Between 


tnese two sets of underwriters, as was 
natural, certain disputes arose. The 
marine men had been schooled in the 
vaiued form; the fire men had been 
schooled to believe the valued form 
the sum of iniquity; each set was 
guided, not by experience of the auto- 
mvbile business, of which as yet there 
was little, but by the memories of old 
customs and hard won conclusions in 
the older branches. 


As with all disputes, so with this; 
cCmpromises were made, successive 
policy forms were drafted, rules were 
allered accordingly, Then problems 
arose which had not even an apparent 
precedent in earlier practices. The 
peculiar and special problems of deal- 
ers risks, manufacturers’ outputs, the 
interest of corporations financing the 
purchase of cars, were met as they 
arose, in successive struggles. Always, 
necessity forced, after many changes, 
th< invention of forms undreamed of in 
the older philosophies, and evolved poli- 
cies less and less fire or marine, but 
distinctively automobile. 


The Rate Question 


Or take the question of rates. In 
the fine days before the flood, a flat 
rate of 2% per cent. was charged on 
each and every car, regardless of age, 
race, color or previous condition of 
servitude. It soon appeared, however, 
that all automobiles were not cut out 
of the same block and pattern (this 
was before the day of Mr. Ford's tri- 
umphs); and an attempt was made to 
draw up ae graded and 
schedule. 

The first one was very much graded 
indeed. It looked like the playing 
schedule of the National League, or 
the “alphabet square” cipher which 
rmuddles the Germans so. It was ar 
ranged in twelve columns and eighteen 
rows, with a great broad belt of fig- 
ures like the Milky Way or the Sea 
of Sargasso running diagonally across 
it from the upper left to the lower 
right hand corner. You read across 
the top and down the side; and where 
the two rays converged, like hope in 
a deep cellar, there you found your 
rate. These rates were graded by 
ejghts and quarters, and country agents 
usually wrote 1% as 1.34, to the great 
burdening of the United States mail. 
It was a very reasonable and logical 
scbedule; in decency, the hazard ought 
fo have been divided in just this way, 
by age, cost and insurance, evenly 
and with decorum—only nobody knew 
whether it was or not, because avail- 
able experience was very much in the 
lump and in no way so finely divided 
as was the schedule. 


scientific 


This baseball score has vanished 
quite away, and so has its successor 
and its successor’s successor. From 
the agent’s point of view, simplicity Is 


the thing, and the demand of the man 
who sells the policy for a rate sheet 
from which he can quote with speed 
and accuracy is an element of weight. 
At one time, many a good piece of 
business was taken by non-conference 
companies for no other reason that the 
brevity of their rate instructions, 


The Swing Back and Forth 

The underwriter’s eye, however, is 
not quite so single to this aim. For 
example, the fire and theft rate was 
once lumped together, which is sim- 
plicity; but the two hazards do not go 
together at all, varying in very differ- 
ent degree. Two separate schedules 
are needed, Too great simplicity 
dumps together the good and the bad, 
which admits injustice and discrimina- 
tion, and invites competition upon por- 
tions of the risk which have been un- 
duly charged. In short, while it is not 
possible to apportion the hazards with 
great minuteness nor to let each por- 
tion of the business bear its exact 
charge, because experience does not yet 
exist to support it nor the practice of 
business permit so fine a complication; 
ycl it is necessary to separate out the 
great elements, and to make division 
upon broad lines. 


Needless to say, the swing back and 
fcrth between these two principles in- 
volved many compromises and changes. 
Moreover, the hazards themselves have 
varied with engineering progress and 
the huge growth of the automobile as a 
factor in life and in the merchandise 
markets. And again, even fundamental 
features, which every one can now see 
existed from the first, were not at once 
so apparent; but were first ignored, 
then discovered, then allowed for, and 
so brought changes. This same thing 
happened in the early days of all other 
branches of the business; it took the 
pioneer fire companies some time to 
ciscover that the famous “green tree” 
dia not really cut an appreciable figure; 
and the assurers of lives did not at first 
grasp even so staring a fact as that the 
age of a man made quite a little differ 
ence in his expectation of life—at least, 
they made the same rates for young 
and old. 


Why Forms Change 


In short, as with forms, so with 
rates; the automobile business is new 
and so must change. Added to this, 
while it draws to itself the advantages 
of long experience in general under- 
writing principles, it likewise draws 
the great disadvantage that it is at 
first laden with the details of experi- 
ence trom other branches which do not 
apply to it at all. 

More than in form or in rate this 
disadvantage takes it upon the side of 
commission and agency methods—that 
is, the methods of acquiring the busi- 





ness. Marine and fire companies alike 
have from the first attempted to use 
the machinery of the fire agency sys- 
tem. The Conference commission and 
agency rules were drawn in the suppo- 
sition that the fire agency system alone 
was concerned, and that the experience 
of commission troubles (for, of course, 
it was not hoped to avoid all trouble) 
would follow that of the fire business. 


General Agencies 


Yes, troubles came. They came and 
they stayed. They seemed to be worse 
than in the fire business, and to be 
intractible to the old appliances of 
harmony. This was set down, not 
without plausibility, upon the mixed 
nature of the Conference; the marine 
companies, having no local agency 
plant, were compelled to set down 
general agencies of one sort or another 
which complicated matters, and the 
cne casualty member made use of its 
casualty branch office system. Time 
went on, and more and more fire com- 
panies entered the field, late comers. 
Then it was noted that it was not the 
marine companies alone who set down 
general agencies. Fire companies with 
local agency plants half a century old, 
who in their fire business had long 
ago abandoned the general agency sys- 
tem, in their automobile business found 
themselves compelled to revert to that 
very method, and companies who had 
lived together in the fire business in 
peace for a generation, as soon as 
they touched automobiles, began to 
quarrel, 


When it was seen that the general 
agencies were multiplying, and in so 
coing were upsetting the whole basis 
cf the commission rules, it was at- 
tempted to object to them on the 
ground that they were not “legitimate.” 
If a “legitimate” general agency was 
one which also so functioned for fire 
business as well as for automobile, 
many indeed failed to qualify. But if 
a company did not have ganeral fire 
agents, yet must have general automo 
bile agents, what was to be done? A 
solution was attempted by condoning 
existing appointments, while forbidding 
future transgressions of the same sort, 
but the doctrine of existing appoint- 
ments may be applied (if the co-opera- 
tion of all companies is to be expect- 
ed) only after every company has set 
down as many “existing appointments” 
as it finds necessary—which time is 
still somewhere on the off side of to- 
morrow. 


In short, the regulation of automo- 
bile agencies on the basis of fire ar- 
rangements cannot succeed, for the 
fact is, the rules of the fire business 
do not suit the automobile. The fire 
agency system has grown with the 
fire business (not without certain tribu- 
lations), and fits it as his shell fits a 
crab, but it fits the automobile busi- 
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ness as the shell of a crab fits a mock 
turtle. 
One Company Enough For One Agent 

In the first place, the number of 
agencies is proportioned to the needs 
of the fire writing companies. Now, 
in the fire business each agent needs 
and can feed several companies, but 
in the automobile business one com- 
pany is enough for one agent. More 
(like paint on the lily) are a needless 
addition, so that when the companies 
who were late comers in the field 
went to their old and faithful connec- 
tions they found to their pained sur- 
prise that they were not wanted. As 
Jim Crow argued not unreasonably to 
Tom Sawyer, you can’t put four gal- 
lons in a one gallon jug without strain- 
ing the jug, and perhaps not then. 
Thereupon the companies began to 
bid for the agent, and to grant gen- 
eral agency appointments to such 
large offices as had facilities for sale. 

Again, in the fire business two com- 
panies may live side by side in the 
same agency, one on a general and 
one on a local basis, so that nobody 
cares which system is followed by 
their neighbors. But for automobile 
business, the general agency company 
at once shuts out all others, unless 
they too can pay (for no service ren- 
dered) as high a commission. And yet 
again, the agents in a given city, though 
long accustomed to differing fire ar- 
rangements, looked upon automobile 
business as being all of a piece, and 
demanded of their companies as high 
a compensation as any other agent 
in that city received, whatever his 
title—and in the conditions of the mar- 
ket, they usually managed to get it 
somewhere. 

As may be imagined, a very turbulent 
situation developed. Staid old fire 
companies, entering the automobile 
field, seemed immediately possessed of 
the devil. A ravenous competition was 
enjoyed by all present, as the society 
reporters say. 

It is no good branding this competi- 
tion as illegitimate. If companies can- 
rot get business in one way, they must 
be permitted to get it in another, 
otherwise, of what use to them is a 
Conference, and why should they join 
it? In short, if all companies enter- 
ing the automobile field find themselves 
compelled to violate the accepted no- 
tions of good practices, something is 
wrong with the accepted notions, and 
with the rules which have been drawn 
at their dictation. 

What Will Happen 

It is not yet possible to say pre- 
cisely what form automobile writing 
will eventually take. Perhaps a wholly 
new set of agents will spring up; per- 
haps the floating nature of the busi- 
ness will break down the time hon- 


ored contract of exclusive territory 


and place the producing function in 
the hands of special solicitors some- 
what on the lines of life or personal 
accident solicitors—or again, perhaps 
not. But this much is certain: It will 
be cast in a form determined by its 
own nature, and not by the nature 
of the fire or marine business. Until 
such natural form is reached, the fire 
agency system will pinch like a tight 
pair of shoes. And the Conference 


Detroit and Milwaukee 
Have Auto Associations 


REASONS FOR FORMING THEM 
Milwaukee Wants to “Professionalize 
the Business”—Activities of 
Detroit Body 
There are two cities in this country 
where the agents have organized auto- 
mobile insurance associations of rep 
resentatives of insurance companies. 

They are Detroit and Milwaukee. 

The Kastern Underwriter has asked 
A. G. Crandall, secretary of the Detroit 
Automobile Fire and Theft Insurance 
Agents’ Association, and an officer in 
the local agency of Glass, Cook & At- 
kinson, for a statement regarding the 
Detroit association, and he has written 
to this paper as follows: 

“We believe our association has filled 
a definite place in local insurance mat 
ters, and we are pleased to give you 
any information which may be of jn- 
terest. 

“From time to time there are rules 
and regulations passed by various un- 
derwriting conferences which affect 
local agents and their business very 
materially, and it was for the purpose 
of discussing these conditions that our 
local association was formed. As 4 
rule it is only called together when 
necessary to discuss matters of mu- 
tual interest, as we do not aim to main- 
tain any social features other than the 
luncheon which precedes the business 
meeting. 

Action on Locks 
“At the present time you are, of 


rules must be drawn to fit automobile 
and not fire business. 

In the meanwhile, say companies and 
agents and public, in the meanwhile 
rates change, forms multiply, commis- 


sion troubles cause wrangling, and 


Conference rules succeed each other 
vast counting. To be sure, and no 
wonder. 


course, familiar with the desire of cer- 
tain companies to limit the insurance 
on automobiles costing less than $2,500 
to those which are equipped with locks 
approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. We called a meeting of the 
local association, of which Charles E. 
Freese is president, for the purpose of 
recommending to the companies we 
represent some uniform action. At this 
meeting it was proposed to ask the 
Western Conference to have one of its 
members address us the following week 
on the lock situation. This program 
was followed through, and it created a 
better understanding of the underwrit- 
ing problems of our companies, and 
also created a desire on the part of 
our local association to co-operate with 
the companies in not only reducing 
theft losses but jn improving local con- 
ditions generally. 

“It is evident that the purposes of 
this association are for the mutual ad- 
vancement of the companies’ and 
agents’ interests in the writing of auto 
mobile jnsurance in this territory. The 
association includes the representa- 
tives of all the important automobile 
companies, and we are very pleased to 
state that any action we take or rec- 
ommendations ‘which we make receive 
prompt attention from our companies 
who, we have no doubt, feel that their 
interests as well as ours are being 
served by our association.” 

The Milwaukee Exchange 

The secretary of the Wisconsin or- 
ganization, which is called the Mil- 
waukee Automobile Insurance  Ex- 
change, igs Frank Fassold. 

“We are trying to professionalize the 
business,” he said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, “by eliminating the automo- 
bile salesman, garage owner and bank- 
er and placing it in the hands of in- 
surance men where it rightfully be- 
longs.” 

Allan Roberts is president; Allan 
Calhoun, vice-president; and Robert 
Pieper, treasurer, 


In Sympathy With Milwaukee Board 


The organization of the Exchange 
has been under consideration for some 
time, and originated in the Milwaukee 
Board of Fire Underwriters. It was 
first thought that it could be supervised 
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by the Board, but as the Board is a 
corporation authorized by a State law, 
enacted long before automobiles were 
made, it was found chat this could not 
be done, because a great many insur- 
ance companies, other than stock fire 
insurance companies, are writing this 
class of insurance, and agents repre- 
senting same are therefore not quali- 
fied for membership in the Board. 

No mention of rates, forms of cover- 
age, representation or agency limifa- 
tion is mentioned in the by-laws, which 
deals more particularly with the quali- 
fication of its members and solicitors. 





THE NEW AUTO CHANGES 


Most Important Is Omnibus Coverage, 
Says General Accident—Commercial 
Car Schedule Important 
The omnibus coverage is the most 
important change made in the new 
rules, says the General Accident, in a 
statement to its agents. ‘That Com- 
pany, in discussing the new rates and 

changes, says: 

The most important change and one 
which will be a great help to you in 
sclling automobile insurance is what 
has been termed the Ominbus cover 
age. Under this feature automobile 
lability policies henceforth cover, in 
addition to the liability for the assured 
named in the policy, that for any per- 
son or persons riding in or operating 
the insured automobile with the _ per- 
mission of the assured or any adult 
niember of the assured’s family, except- 
ing chauffeurs or domestic servants. 

Another important change is with 
respect to coverage for tire damage 
when other damage is caused in the 
same accident; this is a decided advan- 
tage over the old $290 limit. 

The $25 deductible average clause 
heretofore part of the collision insur- 
ance feature has been superseded by 
$100 deductible average clause. Full 
coverage collision, however, will still 
be sold, 

Percentage rates for excess limits 
have been reduced. 

It is especially important to study 
the new commercial car schedule as 
the classifications have nearly all been 
changed which means, of course, dif 
ferent rates in every case for this class 
ol business. 

The omnibus coverage referred to 
above does not apply, of course, to 
commercial cars, but the rates for ad- 
citional insurance under the commercial 
car schedule have been materially 
lowered. 

The new rate sheets and rules have 
already been distributed and we have 
no doubt that you are all by this time 
pretty familiar with the new condi- 
tions. Taking them all in all, we be- 
lieve that the changes effect a decided 
improvement and offer to the prospec 
tive assured many additional advan- 
tages over the old automobile insurance 
plan. 


MASSACHUSETTS COLLISION 

It is cause for rejoicing that the 
Massachusetts legislature has just 
amended the law in such a way as to 
enable companies like the Travelers 
to write collision insurance in that 
State, cays that Company. 

Governor McCall has signed the act, 
and it goes into effect on April 26. 
By this time the automobile season 
will be in full swing, and every agent 
will have an exceptional opportunity 
to make his abilities felt, in competi 
tion with those who have enjoyed a 
clear field in the collision business for 
so long. 


MOTOR TRUCK PRODUCTION 
During 1916, 90,576 motor trucks 
were manufactured, with a value of 
$202,250,572. The 1917 production is 


not definitely known, but is placed at 
200,000, valued at $350,000,000. 
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Underwriting Treatment of Motor Trucks 


By RICHARD J. RICE, Jr., 


Assistant Manager Automobile Department Globe & Rutgers 











Conditions appear to be conspiring to 
boom the manufacture of automobile 
trucks on an unprecedented scale dur- 
ing the present year. Never has the 
need for motor transportation been so 
keenly felt as at the present period. 
This is true alike with the small mer- 
chants and retailers as with the larger 
concerns who cannot possibly get along 
without motor trucks. Of course, as 
everybody realizes, the principal con- 
tributing cause for the need of more 
automobile trucks has been the con- 
gested railroad conditions, and as it 
has been demonstrated that the rail- 
roads have more than they can cope 
with, it looks as though it is up to the 
automobile truck, and notwithstanding 
the enormous output of trucks planned 
for the next year, it is hardly expected 
that they will meet the demand. 


Already motor transportation service 
has been opened between cities hun- 
dreds of miles apart, and in some cases 
it is planned to operate the trucks prac- 
tically continuously during the day and 
night, and even now it is not an un- 
common sight to see a train of motor 
trucks involving from ten to twenty-five 
and more machines upon the highways 
making exceptionally long hauls, and 
this is particularly true of trucks in 
the Government service. Isn’t it safe, 
therefore, to look forward to the es- 
tablishment of permanent motor trans- 
portation between the different cities 
many miles apart when _ conditions 
again return to normal, especially after 
the motor truck has proven itself (and 
{t is certainly doing this) to be unique- 
ly adaptable for such service from 
an economical, as well as_ practical, 
standpoint? ° 

The present uncertainty of railroad 
transportation has a great deal to do 
with the smaller merchants and retail 
dealers realizing more than ever the 
need of motor delivery cars. If it were 
not for this the horse and wagon 
might survive for a longer period, but 
vowadays the smaller merchants have 
got to be on the alert and as there 
is so much occasion to rush hither 
and thither to get merchandise and 
make prompt deliveries, the motor de- 
livery truck seems to be the only 
practical solution of the problem. 

Look Forward to Harvest 

On account of the big increase in 
the manufacture of trucks and the 
very considerable curtailment of the 
manufacture of private yleasure auto- 
mobiles, it is but natural to expect 
that the automobile truck will attract 
a much more lively interest on the 
Part of insurance underwriters than 
ever before. This is where the com- 
Panies writing automobile insurance 
are going to look for their harvest, 
and it is sure to manifest itself in the 
Crive that the companies will make 
for the commercial car business and 


the amount of time spent in stimulat- 
ing their agents to be continually on 
the lookout for commercial truck 
business. 

Needless to say, the automobile so- 
licitor will realize the fertile field 
that has opened up by this influx of 
motor trucks and will not lose any 
opportunities for increasing his busi- 
ress, and consequently his commis- 
sions. 

The treatment of automobile trucks 
and private passenger cars by the un- 
derwriter is very similar in its essential 
details in so far as forms of cover and 
method of rating is concerned. The 
characteristics attendant to the two 
different classes, however, in the un- 
cerwriter’s mind are not by any means 
identical; in other words, in consider- 
ing insurance on a pleasure car and 
a truck they are not looked at from 
exactly the same angle. 

In the case of a pleasure car the 
person owning the machine is just as 
much to be considered as the car it- 
self—in fact, a great deal more so, and 
it practically means that the owner is 
the principal consideration and the 
car a secondary consideration. There 
is that personal element in connection 
with the pleasure car which is absent 
with the truck—in other words, the 
peasure car is constantly in the own- 
er’s mind and under his care and su- 
pervision, whereas with a truck the 
machine is just simply a part of the 
owner’s business, the same as his other 
equipment and fixtures used in con- 
nection therewith and the use and 
care of the truck is left to his em- 
ployes. 

The uses made of the trucks are 
also very different, the pleasure car 
heing used for private touring, and in- 
c'dental business purposes, and gener- 
aily speaking, the machines are used 
a major portion of the time on coun- 
try roads, whereas the truck and light 
delivery automobile are rushed about 
most of the time in the city streets 
and, congested districts. 

The kind and type of truck receives 
more consideration from the under- 
writer than the kind and type of pleas- 
ure car, and it is doubtless true thaf 
most underwriters from their experi- 
ence have a better knowledge of the 
trucks that stand up the best and are 
most adaptable to the various classes 
cf business; in any event more so than 
they are acquainted with the type and 
siyle of pleasure car best suited to 
the needs of any private owner. 


Ownership Prime Factor 

To briefly sum up, the private pleas- 
vre car is judged principally from the 
ownership of the car, whereas with 
the truck the proposition must be 
looked at from many more different 
angles. The ownership, of course, 
plays a prominent part, but considera- 
tion alsc must be given to the nature 
of the business, the kind of loads car- 
ried, the speed with which they are 
operated and the portion of time spent 
out in the roads and the time that 
they are out of use in garage; also 
the class of chauffeurs operating and 
in charge of trucks is important. A 
feature that is of very little worry to 
underwriters in considering truck busi- 
ness is the theft risk, whereas on pri- 
vate pleasure automobiles the theft is 
the principal source of worry. 

A great diversity of opinion exists 
among underwriters on the question of 
insuring automobile fleets and sched- 
ules—by which is meant a large num- 
ber of commercial automobiles under 


the same ownership. This class of 
business seems to be more stabilized 
at the present time than ever before. 
This is no doubt due to the companies, 
generally speaking, being a _ little 
ufraid of this class, especially at the 
low rates that they have obtained in 
the past, as it is a fact that the com- 
panies’ eagerness for this class of busi- 
ness heretofore has hammered the 
rates down to such a point that large 
fi-ets were written at rates that were 
ridiculous; reason seems to have been 
thrown to the winds and it was a ques- 
tion of merely quoting a rate low 
enough to beat the other fellow. The 
reason for the so-called “change of 
heart” on the part of the underwriters 
towards fleet business has been due to 
the lesson learned from the old teach- 
er “experience.” The garage losses 
consequently involving considerable 
losses to automobile fleets covered un- 
cer schedules during the past couple 
of seasons have been much too numer- 
ous for the underwriter’s peace of mind 
and while no doubt the principal at- 
traction of this business was that it 
produced big premiums, it is now re- 
alized by everybody associated with 
the business that this class also pro- 
duced big losses. 
Special Rates for Fleets 

In view of the companies’ attitude, 
and there are not a few of them that 
cecline to write large commercial 
fleets and echedules, the opinion is 
very much divided as to whether the 
Conference should not have applied 
their formula for making special rates 
cn these fleets so as to produce higher 
rates than the present formula in use, 
as it is the belief of many that the 
present rates authorized by the Con- 
ference are much too low. In any 
case, it is evident that they are low 
enough in most cases not to attract 
cnly the conservative underwriter, but 
aiso the plunger, who a short time 
ago was writing this class at very low 
rates. It is confidently looked forward, 
therefore, in some quarters that the 
Conference will recognize the changed 
conditions to a greater extent and re- 
vise the formula, which will make this 
class of business more attractive to 
all the companies, especially as there 
is going to be such a very increased 
demand for special rates on fleet busi- 
ness in the future. 

In order to be eligible for a special 
fleet rate the values on commercial 
cars must aggregate $15,000 or else 
there must be ten commercial cans, 
and the rates promulgated do not apply 
1o passenger type of cars unless such 
cars are painted distinctly with the 
owner’s name or advertisement on each 
side; otherwise the private type ma- 
chines must carry the regular tariff 
rate. This condition is a very sensi- 
ble one because the theft risk in con- 
nection with passenger cars does not 
warrant any lower rate than the regu- 
lar tariff, particularly on cars used by 
salesmen and employes of large firms, 
which from experience seem to be 
very susceptible to theft. The idea of 
painting the cars, of course, reduces 
the theft risk to a great extent, as it 
is easy to trace the machine and these 
marked cars do not attract the thieves 
us readily as the machine without 
such prominent identification marks 

Green Operators and Women 

The old time pleasure car dealers 
are now paying more attention to the 
truck business, and it is now a propo- 
sition of trying to sell a prospect the 
truck best suited to his needs, rather 





than just simply being a question of 
trying to sell a prospect an automobile 
truck. This should improve the com- 
ranies’ experience too because it seems 
to be recognized by underwriters that 
in the past trucks would be sold be- 
fore the purchaser had really definite- 
ly decided to purchase an automobile 
truck, which resulted in throwing too 
great a burden on the purchaser and 
tnis had some effect on the companies’ 
experience from a fire loss standpoint. 

As to the collision insurance on 
trucks: If it improves at all. it will 
be due to the recent action of the 
Conference in substituting a $100 de- 
ductible clause (which means that no 
claim under $100 is collectable, and 
when the damage exceeds $100 this 
amount is deducted from the _ total 
claim) for the $25 deductible clause, 
and also increasing the premium for 
the full coverage form, which covers 
oll damage whether large or small 
without deduction. This readjustment 
of collision rates appeared to be a 
very needy one. There will be more 
rreen operators on account of the large 
number of absentees in the service and 
it is natural to expect that during this 
period of development the collision ac- 
cidents will probably be a little more 
numerous, As a matter of fact, ere 
long we might see our automobile 
trucks on the highways being operated 
by the fairer sex—who knows? 


RUNNING GREATER RISK 


Thieves Taking Parts of Cars in 
Transit Now Force Federal 
Law 


Pilfering of parts and accessories 
from automobiles in ‘transit over the 
railroads, or thievery of any kind 
from goods in the hands of the rail- 
roads now is done at much more risk 
than formerly, and automobile makers 
and dealers who have heard of the 
fact are rejoicing accordingly. There 
has just been established by the Dt- 
rector General of Railroads a Division 
of Law, to deal with such matters and 
thieves now face a maximum sentence 
of 10 years in jail. Under the present 
cperation of the railroads, goods in 
transit are in the custody of the 
United States, and the Federal law 
provides the 10-year penalty for those 
who appropriate Government property 





TRAFFIC COURT FOR BALTIMORE 
An important change in the existing 
motor vehicle law of Maryland is the 
creation of a traffic court in Baltimore. 
It provides for a justice of the peace 
in a special traffic court, who shall be 
a member of the bar of the Supreme 
Rench of Baltimore. Al! violations of 
the motor vehicle law, or traffic regu- 
lations within the city limits, will be 
tried before this court and it will have 
concurrent jurisdiction in the State, 
outside of the city, to hear all com- 
plaints, where it is inconvenient for the 
eceused to be brought to Baltimore. 


APPRAISAL PLAN IN TOLEDO 

The Toledo Automobile Dealers Ac- 
sociation is meeting with success in 
a used-car appraisal plan it recently 
adopted. Cars are appraised at an ap- 
praisal station and the buyer is given 
a certificate of value good for ten 
days. The appraisal plan is based 
upon a percentage of value shrink- 
age for each year of use. 
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The insurance broker who has trav 
elled the road of experience, who has 
studied well the business, its rules and 
conditions, who has observed and prof- 
ited by his observations, who has kept 
up with changes, news and progress, 
who has. sought for and found the se 
cret of always selling a customer what 
he needs—not sometimes what he may 
think he wants—in short, who has 
been a good insurance advisor, sold 
vood insurance and given good service 

that insurance broker has earned 
and should be given a degree. He 
should be privileged to sign his name 
with “Doctor of Insurance” after it. 
‘the physician who cures human ills, 
the lawyer whose advice sells for a 
fee higher than many brokerage com- 
missions, the engineer whose ability 
pians bridges, none is more deserving 
of the few capital letters which, fol 
lowing his name, indicate the spe 
cialist. 

The insured should be furnished 
with policies of the kinds and amounts 
that protect him from loss. Today, as 
cur country is spending its billions in 
a war that affects us all, there should 
be little of the waste that is created 
by under insurance. Surely every loss 
that falls wholly on an insurance com- 
pany under its policy has met the 
needs of today for saving. Every under- 
insured or under insured loss produces 
an individual item that cannot be ab- 
sorbed in the average on ~vhich the 
business of insurance is conducted. 

Perhaps in no one line is there a 
rreater opportunity at this time for 


wn “ 


constructive efforts to sell “full cover” 
than in automobile insurance. Prop- 
erly handled there is no line promis- 
ing a greater reward for the broker’s 
work. 
May Lose Business 

For practical purposes we must con- 
sider in this article the broker’s auto- 
mobile customer who is financially re 
sponsible, and who can easily afford 
the expense of a car, or who uses a 
car as @ necessary part of his business 
«quipment. Fire and theft insurance 
is generally written, of course, but 
how many policies include the addi 
‘ional cover of tornado, earthquake, 
cxplosion and external discharge or 
leakage of water? A great many more 
would be sold if the broker quoted the 
rate with the ten cents for such cover 
added, explaining, if necessary that a 
reduction of ten cents would be allow- 
ed if certain parts of the insured’s pro 
‘ection were eliminated. During one 
cf the recent high winds, by the way, 
the owner of a car in Haverstraw suf- 
fered loss of $250 which ten cents 
more in rate would have brought with- 
m his policy. Another car was badly 
Camaged while standing for a few mo- 
ments near a hydrant which burst. 
Still another was damaged while stand- 
ing in a garage all night under a leak- 
ing steam pipe. No broker should al- 
low his customer to run such chances 
in order to save ten cents in the rate 
of his fire and theft policy. If he does 
some doctor of insurance may take 
the customer away from him 

Collision, full cover, or collision with 








$100 deducted from each loss tells its 
own story. If the insurance company 
can sell the latter so much cheaper 
than the former the automobile owner 
knows that the full cover is what he 
needs, and on that basis of argument 
the broker should have little trouble 
with his good pleasure-car customer. 


Insurance on Trucks 

Collision insurance on commercial 
trucks requires a little different treat- 
ment. If the assured operates a fleet 
he probably has his own repair shop 
for upkeep, wear and tear and minor 
repair work. If he can handle the 
mall collision loss with his own 
equipment the $100 deductible form of 
cover might best suit his case and the 
interests of good insurance would not 
suffer thereby. 

If one considers the traffic conditions 
and congestion at many points in all 
‘arge cities, together with replacement 
oy inexperienced men of thousands of 
chauffeurs and drivers of teams who 
have answered their country’s call, 
tne main cause of a heavy loss ex- 
verience in collision insurance will be 
feund. In those conditions will be 
seen at once justification for the new 
collision rates and a sound business 
argument for the gale of the insur- 
ance. He would indeed by an optimist 
who expects any decrease in the im- 
mediate future of the number of auto- 
mobiles damaged by collision. 

The insurance broker will never 
qualify as a doctor of insurance, nor 
will his duty to his customers be dis- 
charged until he makes an individual 
study of the needs of each as applying 
to public liability insurance. I never 
heard of a fire broker who sold a 
$5,000 fire policy to each of his cus- 
tomers, regardless of the property to 
he insured or of its value. Yet there 
are automobile insurance brokers who 
sell the same $5,000-$10,000 limits of 
liability insurance to the millionaire 
customer and to the one whose total 
assets are in his. car, on which there 


may be a mortgage. There is neither 
good service nor good sense in that 
habit. <A financially responsible man 
will have personal injury claims in 
larger amounts pressed against him 
than will the man who is possessed 
of little here below. The reduced per- 
centages for higher limits, as provided 
by the rates recently put in effect, 
make it comparatively easy for the 
troker to place policies with safer 
limits for his wealthy customers. 
Limits of  $100,000-$390,000 (which 
might be considered reasonably safe) 
can now be purchased for an increase 
of but 52 per cent. over the unsafe 
55,000-$10,000 limits—twenty times the 
protection for half the premium added. 
A doctor of insurance would never 
lese his customer for whom a $100,- 
(600-$300,000 policy had been issued be- 
cause some broker offered to sell one- 
twentieth of the protection at a gsav- 
ing of one-third of the premium. On 
tne other hand many more customers 
can be gained by the offer to furnish 
protection rather than by the offer to 
furnish a “rate.” And don’t forget 
that the only absolutely safe protec- 
tion is that furnished by a policy which 
is unlimited as to the company’s loss- 
paying obligations. While compensa- 
tion insurance now provides such in- 
demnity, public liability insurance is 
rot yet furnished in that form. Some- 
time it may be. 

While the range of high losses from 
claims on account of damaging the 
property of others is less pronounced 
than in personal injury cases, still 
£2,000 limit, including loss of use, is 
becoming the standard with many 
prominent brokers, as replacing the 
$1,000 limit formerly considered ade- 
quate. ‘The loss of use cover should 
be included in the interests of proper 
protection to the client, whatever limit 
may be sold, 

Our doctor of insurance would be 
falling short of a specialist’s service 
if he did not advise his customer 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Changes Among the Automobile Insurance Managers 


The Men Handling Departments of the Continental Group, Newark, Northern, Fireman’s 
Fund, Sun, Norwich Union, and Some Other Companies 














During the past year there have been 
a number of changes in managers ot 
automobile departments, and managers 
appointed to new departments. These 
managers are able insurance men and 
good underwriters. 

The Newark’s Manager 

A. E. Larter, who became automobile 
manager of the Newark Fire in April, 
has been a prominent figure in under- 
writing for many years. Mr. Larter 
was at one time general agent of the 
Continental and later was vice-presi- 
dent of the American of Newark. He 
came to the Newark Fire from the 
Kastern Union where W. S. Lemmon 
and Mr. Larter prepared the L. & L. 
Rating Schedule for fire insurance. 

Manager of Fireman’s Fund 

B. G. Wills, who is superintendent of 
the automobile department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, was educated at the 
Oregon Agricultural College. He be 
came claims adjuster for the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe in Los Angeles, 
and in 1910 opened offices in that city 
as an independent adjuster. He was 
made branch manager of the Royal In- 
demnity at Los Angeles in 1912 and 
five years later became head of the 
Fireman’s Fund’s automobile depart- 
ment. 
Northwestern National’s Superintendent 

The automobile department manager 
o: the Northwestern National is R. G. 
Cotton, who began his career with the 
old Rockford Insurance Company of 
Rockford, Ill, and was with them and 
the American of Newark under Charles 
Ff Sheldon, for thirteen years. The 
last ten and a half years he had charge 
of the Western automobile department 
of the Boston Insurance Co. at Lansing, 
Mich. 

Head of Northern’s Department 

A. EK. White, manager of the North 
ern’s automobile department for the 
Eastern and Southern territories, be- 
gan with the Royal Indemnity, where 
he had charge of the automobile loss 
department for six years. Previous to 
that he had spent thirteen years in the 
automobile business in various capaci- 
ties, and in ditferent parts of the 
country. On March 1 when the North 
ern’s automobile department was _ or- 
ganized he became its manager. The 
Company really began writing automo- 
bile business on April 1 and wound up 
the year with a premium volume of 
$55,000 in the Eastern and Southern de- 
partment. That this is a splendid rec- 
ord will be seen from the fact that the 
average first year’s writings of all com- 
panies transacting automobile business 
in the United States for the first year 
is $32,000. The Northern, by the way, 
joined the Conference before it had 
written a single automobile policy. 

O’Connor’s Experience 

Roderick O’Connor, manager of the 

Caledonian’s department, has had a 


great deal of experience in this divi- 
sion of the business, not only in the 
East and New England, but in other 
parts of the country, as he traveled in 
nine States for the National. Mr. 
O'Connor began with the Automobile 
Insurance Company in Hartford, and 
was transferred by that Company to 
its New York offices at 100 William 
Street. In June last he joined the 
Caledonian. 


Mays From the South 


Whiteford S. Mays, manager of the 
Niagara Fire’s automobile department, 
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is an Atlanta man. His first experi- 
ence was with the Royal, under Milton 
Dargan, manager of the Southern de- 
partment of that Company. He came 
to the Niagara some months ago to be- 
come superintendent of the automobile 
department. Mr. Mays is one of the 
youngest of the automobile managers 
and one of the ablest. 


Handles Auto Departments of Contl- 
nental Group 

Gerald Crosthwaite, manager of the 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and Amer- 
ican Hagle automobile departments, is 
a Yale man who began his insurance 
career with B. M. Crosthwaite & Co., 
who do a large automobile local busi- 
ness. In that office he had experience 
in all ends of automobile insurance, in- 
cluding the adjustment of losses, in- 
spection, production and underwriting. 

New Manager of Norwich Union 

Frank Keller, Jr., recently came to 
the Norwich Union and is now general 








P. R. WILBUR 


agent for the automobile department, 
located at 100 William Street, New 
York. Mr. Keller has been in the auto- 
mobile insurance business since 1908, 
when he entered the service of the 
Home in New York, under W. Kurth, 
who then had charge of the automobile 
department. Mr. Kurth and Mr. Keller 
developed that branch which afterward 
was placed in charge of S. K. Crawford 
in 1915. In 1917 C. M. Martindale, who 


had been with the Fidelity & Deposit, 
took charge of the department and Mr. 
Keller became special agent traveling 
out of the home office and covering the 
Eastern and Middle States. 

Edwards in Charge 

George C. Edwards, manager of the 
automobile department of the National 
Liberty, is a graduate of Lehigh Uni- 
versity; and is one of the most intelli- 
gent young men in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

P. R. Wilbur resigned in January as 
general agent for the automobile de- 
partment of the Norwich Union in New 
York and became automobile general 
agent for the Sun and the Patriotic. 
He has been in the automobile insur- 
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ance business for fourteen years, dur- 
ing a large portion of which he was 
with George H. Smith & Hicks. He ts 
now rapidly developing the automobile 
business for the Sun and the Patriotic, 
with which this branch of underwriting 
is comparatively new. He is a close 
student of the theft hazard and has 
devised a plan to remedy conditions 
which is explained elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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Shortly after my initial efforts to 
establish an independent automobile 
adjustment office, I attempted to se- 
cure the co-operation of several com- 
panies in certain suggested improve- 
ments that my experience seemed to 
peint as imperative corrections in meth- 
cds made necessary by the outstand- 
ing evils which had crept into this 
rapidly growing field. A letter con- 
taining a rough draft of my plan was 
addressed to practically all of the fire 
underwriters and later at their sug- 
gestion, to the local automobile con- 
ference. 

My plans aimed to control, first the 
alarming increase in theft losses. Sec- 
ond, by concerted effort to inject prac- 
tical methods into the rather promiscu- 
ous handling of salvages. And, third, 
closer association between adjustment 
and recovery from the responsible 
party as fixed by dual and careful in- 
vestigation of the facts surrounding 
collision losses. Included within the 
scope of organization as I had tenta- 
tively arranged were minor features, 
chief of which perhaps was the wish 
to establish credit for and apprecia- 
tion of the high standards of our busi- 
ress in the organizations of the motor 
car manufacturers, in order to secure 
their essential co-operation. 

Insurer’s Subrogated Rights 

I do not know if my letter was con- 
aidered, as it was then, that the Na- 
t'onal Auto Insurers Conference was 
formed. Shortly thereafter J. J. Win- 
die decided to put his plans into co- 
operation and I joined his association. 
looking back over our experience since 
these suggestions were addressed to 
the Conference, the self evident crudi- 
ty of my plans leaves only the satis- 
faction of having had then a germ of 
an idea. 

We have put into practical opera- 
tion a plan of co-operation for pro- 
tection of the insurer’s subrogated 
rights and their prosecution with sig- 
ral success. I venture that the statis- 
tics of our department demonstrate 
conclusively how essential this feature 
has become, and coupled as we have 
it with the handling of the property 
damage cases, has shown a really re- 
markable return. 

The theft of automobiles would al- 
most seem to have grown into an or- 
ganized business. We have not de- 
veloped any really constructive plans 
other than to co-operate wih the Con- 
ference who have seriously considered 
this element of loss. Of this, there- 
fore, it is proper that they alone should 
speak. 

Salvage 

As to the handling of salvage we are 
far from the final solution of this prob- 
lem, but are doing our best to secure 
for our companies adequate returns. 
The valued policy coupled with the 
nature of the commodity insured makes 
tne salvage problem a greater element 
of loss adjustment than in general fire 
insurance. Perhaps this field has been 
influenced more by marine than fire 
methods, but in any case a prime prob- 
lem does exist, and I shall adhere to 
the original conclusion reached and 
indicated in my proposals to the Con- 
ference, that complete .co-operation is 
the most practical solution. We are 
compelled to dispose of wrecks for 
small sums, which if disassembled 
would bring returns for parts more 
nearly what the purchaser now actu- 
ally profits. Why shouldn’t we have 
an outlet such as the manufacturers 
develop for their second hand cars, 


when we realize that our combined op- 
erations rival those of the largest man- 
ufacturer, 





Perhaps our greatest accomplish- 
ment in line with my original idea has 
been in the relations established with 
the manufacturers and their service 
Stations. It has not been simple to se- 
cure their co-operation. The men in 
charge of repair departments and 
garages are as human as any other 
cuntractor who estimates repairs with 
knowledge that the insurer is to foot 
{he bill. It seems superfluous to say 
that we have had to demonstrate our 
ability to measure loss, that the ga- 
rege men might appreciate first that 
we were worthy of their respect, and 
sccond that we were likewise willing to 
pay for all proper repairs, but unwill- 
ing to more than nominally improve 
the car. I must give credit to most 
of the manufacturers’ service stations 
hy stating that ultimately we have gse- 
cured their hearty co-operation. 


The Human Equation 


Speaking generally, we have found 
it increasingly necessary to bring to 
this work expert knowledge of the 
mechanics of automobiles, the usual 
end ever present necessity for correct 
handling of the inevitable human equa- 
tion, and finally a sufficient force to 
give almost the same instant atten- 
thon that is more generally recognized 
as a necessity in connection with the 
large public service utilities. We are 
convinced that our work is a specialty 
and can only be handled successfully 
by a specialist, there being fundament- 
al differences between automobile ad- 
justments and the regular loss adjust- 
ments of the fire insurance companies. 





THE 1918 OUTPUT 


Curtailment in Manufacture Will Run Between 
30 and 40 Per Cent. 


What is the curtailment in the automobile output for 1918? 


The truth 


is that nobody but Government officials and the manufacturers of cars 
-know, and they will not tell; what is going on in some of the plants 


is a war trade secret. 


Even the editors of the'automobile trade papers 
do not know. The managing editor of one of the great automobile pa- 


pers, E. S. Foljambe, writes The Eastern Underwriter: 
We have yours of the 26th, and note what you say regarding an ar- 


ticle on the 1918 output. 
be but a guess. 


Would say that any article of this nature would 


We have been corresponding with the passenger car manufacturers, 
and less than 30 per cent. have given us any kind of a statement as 
to 1918 intentions, let alone a statement of what they are actually doing 


now. 


The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce notified the Gov- 
ernment that’ their members would curtail their output 30 per cent., but 
their membership represents about 80 car makers out of a total of 175, 


including electrics. 


What the rest of the car makers are doing really nobody knows, but 
it is wnderstood, that the total output is curtailed in the neighborhood 


of 40 per cent. 


This is the first year that we have not put out estimates on the pro- 
duction, the reason being that we thought it would be a rank guess, OW 
ing to the fact of present curtailment, and the use of factories for Gov- 


ernment work. 


Under the circumstances we do not feel that any such article would 
he at all authoritative, and therefore, would not care to prepare one. 





Right to Settle Excess Liability 

Two cases in the Supreme Court of 
New York, one in the Special Term, 
New York County (166 N. Y. S.. 36) 
and the other in the Appellate Division, 
First Department (166 N. Y. &, 184), 
are of special interest as to insured’s 
right to settle under public liability 


policies without the consent of insurer. 
Roth cases turned on questions of 
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pleading, but in passing upon them the 
courts had to decide as to insured’s 
mght to settle without insurer’s con- 
sent. 


In the first of these cases a judg- 
ment was obtained against the insured 
for $8,000. He was insured up to 
$5,000, and prior to suit he had an of- 
fer of settlement for that amount. 
This he had communicated to the in- 
surer with an offer on his part to con- 
tribute on-half of the amount. Insurer 
refused to consent to the arrangement, 
and after judgment insured brought 
suit against the company for the $3,000 
excess he had to pay. The question 
came up as to the sufficiency of the 
complaint, alleging the foregoing facts, 
end the Court held that it sufficiently 
alleged defendant’s bad faith in permit- 
ting such judgment. In reviewing the 
law applicable to the case, Justice 
Greenbaum said: 


It seems to be fairly well recognized 
by the courts of this State and of other 
jurisdictions that, notwithstanding a 
policy of indemnity like the one under 
consideration confers upon the insurer 
the exclusive power to control the de- 
fense of the action brought against the 
insured, there. nevertheless— 

“is a contractual obligation of uni- 
versal force which underlies all written 
agreements. It is the obligation of good 
faith in carrying out what is written.” 
Brassil v. Maryland Casualty Co., 104 
N. E. (N. Y.) 622. 


In the case just cited it was said 
that: 

“The defendant’s failure to observe 
this requirement of the contract is the 
thing upon which its liability may be 
safely predicated.” 

In Wisconsin Zinc Company v. Fidel- 
{ty and Deposit Co., 155 N. W. (Wis.) 
1081, the court significantly said: 

“The power of settlement given the 
insurer cannot be used for the pur- 
poses of fraud or oppression, and the 
courts, in so far as they have passed 
upon the question, hold that the power 
ccnferred must not be exercised in bad 
faith * * * While the defendant 
had the right to consult what it deemed 
to be its own interest in making a 
settlement, it could not abuse the pow- 
er vested in it and recklessly and con- 
tumaciously refuse to settle if it was 
apparent that in all reasonable prob- 
ability its conduct would not only result 
in damage to the plaintiff, but also in 
loss to itself. Neither could it exercise 
the right conferred for the purpose of 
perpetrating a fraud on the plaintiff.” 
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As Seen in the South 
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Five years ago the writing of auto- 
mobile insurance throughout the South, 
as a whole, was looked upon by un- 
cderwriters generally as a venture to 
be undertaken only by those possessed 
of unusual courage and loss paying 
power. The companies who had blazed 
the way, or rather who had permitted 
themselves to be blazed, had suffered 
almost inconceivable losses under the 
fire cover, notwithstanding the fact 
that the rates were relatively high. 

At that time, however, there were 
many handicaps. The automobile it- 
self was in a period of structural de- 
velopment, and a large number of fires 
can well be ascribed to mechanical de- 
fects, the most common of which were 
back-firing due to imperfect carbure- 
tion, short circuits and other electrical 
imperfections. Models and types had 
not become standardized and, therefore, 
went quickly out of date. The general 
road conditions were fearful, cross- 
ccuntry touring being at that time. al- 
most unheard of. The lack of trained 
automobile mechanics, the great diffi- 
culty encountered in replacing broken 
and worn parts, the discouraging ex- 
periences which the automobile owner 
faced when he had a breakdown away 
from help, all combined to stimulate 
the rapidity of depreciation, and to 
develop to an alarming degree the one 
cause which produced more fires than 
all others combined, namely, the moral 
hazard. Adjustments were extremely 
difficult due to the trouble in securing 
extra parts and proper mechanical 
service, and to the further fact that al- 
most every car which caught on fire 
became a total loss. 

Assured Had to Be Educated 

Perhaps the reader will feel that a 
gloomy picture is being painted and 
that the skeleton should be allowed to 
rest, but no better conception of the 
present conditions can be obtained 
than by comparing them with those 
of five years ago. 

The theft, collision and property 
damage covers, and even the liability 
risk, were not so extensively written 
ir those days because the insuring 
public which, already familiar with fire 
insurance, had yet to be educated to 
the importance of the other covers and, 
therefore, a consideration of the con- 
ditions pertaining in these lines at that 
time would be of no value. 

Theft the Big Problem 

The great problem which confronts 
automobile underwriters in the South 
and throughout the entire nation for 
that matter, and the one which causes 
them the most concern, is the theft 
situation. Theft insurance cannot be 
regarded as a scientific underwriting 
subject, for the reason that there are 
he averages nor experience tables for 
Past years which may be taken as 
Froper criterions for the future. In- 


deed the present outlook would appear 
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tc foretell a heavy and continuous in- 
crease in automobile stealing through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
which may possibly absorb entirely 
whatever underwriting profit may be 
reasonably looked for in the fire cover. 
The curtailment of production by the 
manufacturers, the growing demand for 
cars and the natural conditions which 
favor the education and growth of a 
distinct class of automobile thieves are 
apparently just grounds for the belief 
that radical and widespread measures 
calling for the co-operation of manu- 
facturers, dealers, underwriters, police 
departments, garages, service stations, 
Cfficials of all ranks and classes, auto- 
robile clubs and the general public, 
will be absolutely necessary in order 
to check the increase of this crime. 
Automobile stealing itself can never be 
absolutely stopped, but effective meas- 
ures can be taken to appreciably re- 
dance the theft hazard. That the un- 
derwriters in the South are alive to 
the situation is shown by the fact that 
they have established a bureau for 
the recovery of stolen automobiles and 
for general work along the line of re- 
ducing the theft hazard. Co-operating 
vigorously with this bureau are the 





State automobile clubs, the police au- 


thorities of the larger cities and towns, 
and what is particularly pleasing to 
note, the active interest and assistance 
rendered by the prosecuting attorneys 
in the various judicial circuits where 
the bureau has been active, have been 
roted with pleasure and appreciation. 
The Situation 

The situation to-day shows an im- 
provement in the automobile fire hazard 
that is nothing short of marvelous and 
the fire cover has come to be, in the 
opinion of many leading underwriters, 
the best end of the risk. For while 
theft losses have become monotonously 
regular and disastrously heavy, and 
traffic congestion in the larger cities 
has made the collision, property dam- 
age and liability losses conspicuous, at 
the same time the elimination of 
mechanical defects, the standardization 
of types and models, the increasing 
popularity of motor driven vehicles and 
the consequent stability that has been 
given the market for new cars and 
second-hand cars of popular make, 
coupled with the betterment of high- 
way conditions, and, last but not least, 
the increasing prosperity of the South- 
ern people generally, have all com- 
Lined to eliminate not only the inher- 
ent hazard but likewise the moral 
hazard, thereby making the automobile 
fire risk a most attractive underwriting 
proposition, and permitting the rates 
to be greatly lowered over those of 
former years. 

The Southern Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference has recognized the 
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trend of conditions and has voluntarily 
reduced the rates for the fire cover. 
Auto No Longer a Luxury 
The automobile is no longer looked 
upon as a luxury but as a necessity by 
the business man, by the home lover 
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and by the farmer, and it is fast becom. 
ing a most potent factor in the educa- 
tional advancement of the Southern 
States by affording the people of the 
rural and mountain districts an op- 
rortunity to come into the cities, to 
broaden their views, to take. back to 
their homes the comforts of life to 
which they have not heretofore been 
accustomed, and to deriving therefrom 
the basis for the better education of 
the coming generation. 
Partial Cover 

The possibilities of the automobile in 
the South from an underwriting stand. 
point have not yet been fully developed, 
because it is estimated that less than 
cne-half the machines in daily use are 
insured, those which are insured be- 
ing for the most part owned in the 
larger cities and towns, and covered 
only partially. The theft cover does 
not appear to have been extensively 
marketed except in the centers where 
thefts are numerous, and yet it is a 
known fact that the theft hazard on the 
car owned in the smaller towns within 
a radius of fifty miles of a large city 
is a greater risk than that of the city- 
owned car, because of the fact that the 
eutomobile thieves make a specialty of 
seeking out the man who comes to the 
city from a nearby small town and 
leaves his car unprotected with the 
same confidence that he displays in 
leaving it unguarded in his home town, 
wbere the entire population knows his 
particular car and instantly becomes a 
vigilance committee when a stranger 
steps into it. 

The sale of collision, liability and 
property damage covers has developed 
mnuch along the same line as the theft 
cover, since it appears to require many 
Iccal object lessons to convince the car 
owners that they should purchase these 
covers. 

Another reason for this partlal cover- 
uge situation lies in the fact that a full 
cover policy sometimes costs from 6 
to 10 per cent. of the value of the car, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Some Observations on Deductible 


By B. M. CROSTHWAITE, New York City 


. 




















It is probably too early to determine 
as yet the results, I believe far reach- 
ing, of the comparatively new auto 
rates and rules, with especial reference 
tou the $100 deductible average clause 
recently published by the Automobile 
Conference, and it may not be especi- 
ally the time to discuss it from any 
side but its advantageous one. With- 
out doubt something had to be done 
with the collision rates, as cars are be- 
coming more numerous every year, 
especially on the busy streets of our 
large cities, and the experience of col- 
lision insurance at the old rates I think 
has been bad with all companies. The 


fact that the Conference has lowered 
the deductible average rate and at- 
tached such a high deductible average 
clause on the new forms proves, I 
think, conclusively that there are not 
very many large claims in the large 
cities. The large claims from our ex 


perience we have found to occur in the 
suburbs or in small towns jin the coun- 
more especially out in the open 
country, and it is these large claims 
that the cheap automobile rate covers. 
But, after all, this is not the protection 


try, or 


sought for by an automobile owner, 
eepecially one who lives in the large 
cities. What he desires is protection 


for the hazard that he runs. I do not 
know what other companies’ experience 
has been, but I do not think that we 
have had a larger percentage than one 


in ten losses that have amounted to 
$100, and I do not think that one in 
twenty-five losses reported amount to 
$200. So that it is pretty hard to ask 
an assured to pay a high premium and 
then take $100 from his loss. 


Arguments Against Small Deductible 


It would seem from watching these 
adjustments carefully that a small de- 
ductible average is almost useless from 
the standpoint of the companies, and 
there are probably several reasons for 
this. One of the main reasons is that 
a company is most always willing (if 
not obliged) on account of competition 
to allow ten or fifteen dollars more, at 
least on a loss, than it knows an as- 
sured is justly entitled to. This, of 
course, should not be a fact, but on 
account of competition for brokers’ 
business, I believe it to be a fact. You 
will see from this that the assured gets 
back in this way through the efforts of 
his broker, and sometimes direct, at 
least one half of his deductible average 
which would have cost him, and which 
it was intended should cost him $35 to 
have taken off his policy. 

There are many other arguments 
against the small deductible average. 
For instance, it is very hard in colli- 
sion losses to know exactly how far 
the damage has extended, and when 
you try to take $25 from the assured’s 
claim, after you have told him your 


opinion of the amount of his real dam- 
age, it immediately puts him on the 
aggressive and within a short time he 
has found numerous other little things 
that it is necessary to do to the car, 
and which it is difficult to prove was 
not caused indirectly by the collision. 
To cite an example, we have found that 
a slight collision to the starting crank 
and possible bending of mudguard and 
damaging the radiator might have 
thrown the entire motor out of align- 
ment, even slightly damaging the rear 
construction, and in several cases have 
found that it might have bent the 
crank-shaft. When a company adjusts 
with this assured, if he knows the 
crank-shaft to have been bent or The 
rear construction damaged, the com- 
pany would, of course, be desirous of 
paying for this damage, but there is no 
possible way to know whether a slight 
defect in the motor or in the rear con- 
struction has been done by that jar to 
the front end of the car and not due 
to ordinary wear and tear, and we be- 
lieve that if you paid the man the ac- 
tual cost of the damage that is plain 
to see, without asking him to take $25 
from the small amount of damage to 
his radiator, mudguard and starting 
crank, he would be entirely satisfied 
with the settlement. But where you 
make him aggressive by charging him 
a premium for collision, and then mak- 
ing deductions, I believe you put the 
companies to further doubtful claims 
which always cause trouble. 
Painting 

The same might be said of painting. 
I believe there is no definite rule as to 
what a company should do in case of 
damage to side panel or hood, etc., of 
an automobile. Where you have made 
a fair adjustment with the assured, in 


the majority of cases one can either re- 
paint the mudguard or hood, possibly 
repaint from door to door which would 
take in the damaged panel, or in some 
cases revarnish the entire car; but 
where ‘you tell the man that he stands 
$25, under the present rules, $100 of 
the amount of his claim, I believe you 
will have considerable difficulty in mak- 
ing the settlement. In giving my opin- 
ion that this present deductible average 
would drive business away from the 
companies, I have heard the manager 
of a company reply that he was glad 
of it, as he would rather not get a dol- 
tar’s worth of collision insurance. This 
would undoubtedly be all right for his 
company, but the assured and the brok- 
er (who at the present time, at least, 
are the life of the automobile insurance 
business) are put in the position that 
they cannot obtain the coverage that 
they desire. 


His Suggestion 


Personally, I believe that if the com- 
panies intend to cover against collision 
they should do so without an average 
and charge an adequate rate, no matter 
what it is, for the insurance or else 
give the assured a policy with a par- 
ticular average (one where a loss must 
amount to so much, and then the com- 
panies pay the entire amount without 
deduction). By offering the assured 
either of the above policies the assured 
could accept it or not, as he sees fit, 
and if he did accept it, he would be 
covered against collision. 

In connection also with a large num 
ber of collision claims, there are prop 
erty damage claims. If an assured col 


lects the damage to his car that has 
been caused by collision, without the 
company deducting $100, he is going 


to be a much better assured and give 
more unbiased opinions as to whether 
he was liable for the accident or not. 
If he is a dissatisfied customer, he is 
of very little use to a company in its 
effort to recover against the third party 
or defend a suit brought by a third 
party. 
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Stimulating Automobile Production 
By NELSON D. STERLING, Vice-President Fidelity & Casualty Co. 














The man who devotes his time to 
the big work of stimulating production 
in the field of insurance finds his pur- 
pose set forth in the Standard Diction- 
ary definition of the word produce, 
namely, “to exhibit or bring to view; 
yield or bring forth.” Not only is the 
objective clearly stated, to vield or 
bring forth, but that to attain ultimate 
results the possibilities of production 
must also be exhibited or brought to 
view. : 

A system must be employed to en- 
able the producer to visualize those 
possibilities. It must be a system that 
provides a clear exposition of the sub- 
ject matter under development. It 
must bring into view in an intelligent 
manner the scope of production that 
can be obtained. It must furnish to 
the worker in the selected field the 
equipment for producing maximum re 
sults. 

Must Transmit Enthusiasm 


home office man back of the 
system must have a definite idea of 
his plan. He must be an enthusiastic 
believer in the certainty of ultimately 
successful results. He must infuse in- 
tc the system that enthusiasm so that 
it will be assimilated by the man in 
the field. He must endow it with a 
personality that will make an appeal to 
the producer. He must bring to the 
system and make a part of it an en 
ergy that will make it a vital agency. 

The success of an insurance agent is, 
in the main, dependent upon his ambi- 
tion. The average agent sells many 
kinds of insurance. His ambition to 
sell automobile liability insurance may 
be dormant. He should be made the 
object of a system of stimulation. He 
is the channel through which the auto- 
mobile insurance company must reach 
the consumer. He must be made to 
realize the benefits derived from sys- 
tematic effort at production; that only 
through him can his company inform 
the automobile owner in his community 
of the necessity of automobile insur- 
ance. 

There are 
who must be reached 
system—one who, because 
field of solicitation, have had excep- 
tional opportunities for developing 
principles of salesmanship peculiar to 
automobile insurance; the other who, 
because of soliciting in towns of small 
population, have had little or no op- 
portunity to specialize in this class of 
insurance. 


The 


producers 
such a 
of a wide 


two kinds of 
through 


It may be concluded that the most 
fertile field of the system lies in the 
{owns of small population. If it suc- 


ceeds there, it will succeed in the 
large cities. The agent in the small 
town has to combat arguments of the 
self insurer that are the result of nar- 
row experience in accident frequency. 
he himself being a resident may share 
the prospect’s point of view. He will 
not be equipped to sell if he is not 
furnished with answers to those argu- 
ments, 
Educational Campaign 

The man behind the gun at the home 
office should devise and put into ef- 
fect an educational campaign which 
will finally make real salesmen for 
automobile insurance of those who 
were at the beginning indifferent. A 
campaign of this kind must be carried 
on by correspondénce in a systematic 
manner, 

Letters of stimulation bearing on 
big commission returns and dealing 
in generalities will not get results. 
Instead, the letters should inform the 


wine 


agents in simple, clear and direct man- 
ner regarding ways of meeting argu- 
ments advanced by the town skeptic 
who does not believe in this kind of 
insurance. The writer of such letters 
should bear in mind that he lives in 
tlhe atmosphere of his one subject. 
The agent to whom he writes deals 
with a variety of subjects. The let- 
ters should be free of the use of tech- 
nical language familiar only to the ex- 
pert. Such letters reach many who 
lave never read an automobile policy, 
much less sold one. Clear and under- 
standable English is effective in im- 
pressing the average man. Obscure 
and ambiguous expression makes no 
impression upon him. 


It is safe to start an educational 
campaign of this kind from the prem- 
ise that the large majority are willing 
to learn all that can be taught them. 
Some letters may touch on familiar 
points. They will serve their purpose 
by emphasizing those points. Many 
agents may never have heard of those 
points and will find them helpful. 


Must Know Policy 

The first letter should present 
analysis of the policy contract. This 
letter, particularly, should be free of 
alt legal phraseology and ambiguity. 
' must be borne in mind that the 
agent cannot sell the goods on the 
selves if he does not know their tex- 


an 


ture. ‘He should be informed as fully 
regarding exemptions as he is about 


coverage. Many agents are relied up- 
cn to get their knowledge of the pol- 
icy from circular matter issued by the 
company. Circulars, as a rule, disre 
gerd advertising what the assured 
coes not get. The agent should know 
exactly what the policy stands for. 
Then should follow a 
ters outlining hazards well 
the underwriter, but unfamiliar to 
agent. The agent may have had no 
experience, local or otherwise, in the 
matter of accident frequency. The de 
velopment of distant touring affords a 
wide opportunity for emphasizing the 
hazards of congested districts, perhaps 
unknown to the local agent. There 
are an unlimited number of exposures 
familiar to the home office man that 
may be a revelation to the man who 
has not made a study of the subject. 


Tell Selling Points 

Nothing should be taken for granted 
as respects the agent’s knowledge of 
the subject. As before stated, he will 
willingly read a letter that has for its 
purpose the widening of his field of 
solicitation. Start with the “A. B. C.” 
selling points. He should be well 
crounded in the fundamentals in or- 
der to secure the greatest results. 

An educational campaign of this 
kind, if systematically conducted brings 
the agent to a _ realization of the 
breadth and depth of this subject. It 
that is 


series of let 
known to 
the 


causes an awakening interest 
productive of gratifying returns. It 
brings to his attention that there is 


a real live interest in his welfare. It 
promotes a relationship between com- 


pany and agent of a more personal 
character. It makes for the higher 
Cevelopment of co-operative interest 


in other classes of insurance. 
Assuming that such’ a plan has been 
carried out in a manner that will en- 
able the local agent to gain an intel- 
ligent comprehension of the funda- 
mentals of automobile liability insur 
ance, the system of education should 
be continued with an exposition of the 
broader values of the _ protection. 
Stress should be laid upon the rela- 


tion that this kind of insurance bears 
to economic conditions. 
It has been lightly 
automobile is a liability 
asset. ‘There is such a 
on some occasions that this statement 
can almost be regarded as a truth. 


Effect Upon Credit 

It is conceded that a large part, if 
not nearly all of our commercial busi- 
ness is conducted on the basis of cred- 
it of the individual. A bank official, 
in reviewing the statement of the ap- 
plicant for a loan, carefully examines 
tne stated assets and liabilities and 
if a sufficient margin of surplus exists, 
he grants the loan. How often would 
that credit be impaired if the banker 
stopped to consider the hazard to it 
through a possible law suit against the 
borrower arising out of an automobile 
accident. 

The wide-awake agent will find some 
prospects responsive to an argument 
of this kind if the said agent has had 


that an 
and not an 
slight margin 


said 


it brought to his attention as a gell- 
ing point by a wideawake home of- 
fice man. ‘The latter should make a 


study of the relation of automobile in- 
surance to business interests. If he 
does not, he cannot tell his salesman 
of the serious effect that large verdicts 


heve had upon the financial stability 
cf individuals engaged in business 
yursuits. 

He must be prepared to inform the 


solicitor of the far reaching effect of 
a serious accident, perhaps wholly be 
yond the control of the automobilist, 
and its relation to domestic and per 
sonal interests. There are many argu 
ments to prove that automobile insur 
anee often forestalls a mortgage which 
would have been necessary to pay the 
unexpected verdict awarded by a pre 
jediced jury. 


Effect of Compensation Law 


He should study the trend of negli 
gence cases in the latter regard. He 
can show that workmen's compensa 
{ion laws have driven the ambulance 
chaser to the lucrative field of auto 
mobile accident cases; that these per- 
nicious mulcters of clients and com- 


panies have greater opportunity of re 
covery against the individual who car 
no insurance than against the 
company who for the individual 
if has insured an automobile li 
ability policy. 
Again, the home 
up a little higher in the 
ing arguments that have 
society at large Some prospects may 
be impressed with the duty they owe 
society in providing a form of indem 
nity which will not touch their private 
There has been some agita 


ries 
acts 
under 
office man may go 
scale of sell 

relation to 


resources 


tion in the last year or two to bring 
about legislation which would require 
that the licensee shall furnish a bond 
or insurance policy to the State as a 
guarantee of indemnification to the in 
jured person for injuries sustained in 
en automobile accident. The fact that 


movements of this kind are in progress 
and that some editorial writers are 
endeavoring to formulate public opinion 
ic that end as a selling argu 
ment. It emphasizes the fact that 
automobile Wahbility insurance is re- 
garded as an absolute necessity. * * 


serves 


Enlarging Salesman’s Knowledge 


In the final analysis this system of 
education must be s0 comprehensive 
as to enlarge the salesman’s knowl- 


edge of what he is trying to sell. The 
system must be reduced to a plane of 
simplicity of expression that will en- 
able the average man to understand. 


It must include a well defined plan of 
cducating each salesman so that he 
acquires a complete knowledge of the 
subject. The only successful basis 
from which business promotion may 
attain its highest development is that 
in which the promoter and the sales- 
man share an equal knowledge of the 
subject. The broader the knowledge 
possessed by the educator to pass to 
the salesman, the greater the results 
secured by the salesman. 

[Editor’s note: Since this article was 
written a bill along these lines was 
introduced in Albany.] 


The Doctor in Insurance 
(Continued from page 12) 

are used in connection 
that indemnity for loss 
of use of the assured’s car is worth 
consideration. Factories are largely 
occupied with work for the Govern- 
ment, transportation service is not at 
iis best, and metals are being con- 
served for other purposes than manu- 
facturing a large surplus stock of auto- 
mobile parts. If a part from the fac- 
tory is necessary in the repair of a 
damaged car, it is safe to say that the 
owner will wait much longer than in 
previous years for the repair work to 
le completed. If he becomes at any 
time obliged to hire a car to take the 
place of the damaged one, and to pay 
rental for it, he would find the daily 
indemnity furnished by loss of use in- 
surance quite acceptable as a war time 
faving. Of course, the conditions out- 
lined argue just as strongly also for 
the other loss of use cover mentioned 
previously as a part of property dam- 


whose cars 
with business 


age insurance, 
While the broker can no more make 
his client buy all that he advises in 


the way of insurance than can a physi: 
cian make his patient take the medi 
cine he prescribes, he can at least 
avoid the grave mistake of failure to 
furnish all the information which 
tcnds to influence the average sound 
business man to fully protect himself. 
And by the constant avoidance of such 
mistake is the doctor of insurance 
known. 


CINCINNATI'S LOSS RECORD 


Neare, Gibbs & Lent Tell Why Thefts 
Are Kept at a 
Minimum 


Cincinnati enjoys the distinction of 
having an unusually fine record with 
regard to automobile thefts. Neare, 
(Gibbs & Lent, important general agents 
there, were asked by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter how they accounted for this 
city’s good luck and their answer fol 
lows: 

“In 
ratio in 


reference to the low theft loss 
Cincinnati, the police de 
partment here is efficiently handled 
und is considered one of the finest 
and best-managed departments in the 
country, and it is also ably supported 
by the police departments of neigh- 
boring cities. The result is that but 
few stolen cars get out of the jurisdic- 
tion of our police, provided theft be 
promptly reported. 

“Furthermore, and most important, 
is the fact that known thieves and 
suspicious characters are immediately 
taken into custody and deported if no 
charge can be established against 
them. In other words, it is an un- 
healthy community for that claes.” 
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BRITISH CAR RATING 





H. J. Whitcomb, of Motor Union, Sug- 
gests an Automobile Central 
Rating Office 





H. J. Whitcomb, general manager of 
the Motor Union of London, in a paper 
on “Motor Theory and 
Practice,” delivered in London 
ly, advocated a central rating 
for British companies. He said the 
present system of rating in Great Brit 
ain is wrong, and discussing it he said: 


Insurance in 
recent 
bureau 


“For the past twelve years aver- 
age in motor insurance has _ been 
principally applied as a whole,” says 


Mr. Whitcomb. “That is to say, whilst 
rates have varied according to use, and 
horsepower and value, they have re- 
mained fixed for practically all makes 
of cars, irrespective of the fact that 
different cars have characteristics 
which greatly affect the cost of claims. 
We know that those of us who have 
made ends meet or have secured a 


only done so by 
and risks rated 


margin of profit have 
the numbers of cars 
above their true value equalling or out- 
weighing those where we are hopeless- 
ly under-rated. We know that the good 
cars and risks of to-day may be the 
bad ones of to-morrow. Unless new 
blood keeps coming in we shall get 
worse results. It is bad underwriting 
to rely upon uncertain elements. We 
should therefore deal logically with the 


question and realize firstly what the 
public wants, and secondly make our 
charges commensurate with the indi- 


vidual risk so that an average of any 
one class should work out correctly by 
itself. Underwriting of motor car risks 
can be divided into four categories: (1) 
The type of car; (2) its use; (3) lo- 
cality; (4) moral hazard. 

“The first three can be standardized: 
No. (1) according to the type of car, 
i. e., its age, its value, its weight, its 
power, its cost of repair, its life as 
applied to wear and tear; No. (2) by 
the results of experience of class of 
use; No. (3) by the results of experi- 


ence in different localities; No. (4) is 


and must always be left to the indi- 
vidual discretion of the underwriter. 
This latter may however be obtained 


by adoption of a standard for Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 for first class risks, and then 
rating up those of impaired moral 
hazard. The expression moral hazard 
covers a multitude of circumstances, 
the principal of which are: Integrity 
and honesty of the insured; supervi- 
sion; temperamental qualities; exist- 
ence of blemishes upon record in form 
oi fines and endorsements of license 
for dangerous driving; verdicts against 
the driver in civil actions for damages. 

“It would indeed be difficult to fix 
increased ratings for these various dis- 
abilities as rarely do people take the 
same view either of offence or of the 
effect thereof upon future events. 

“No. 1 is really the basis from which 
true and sound underwriting must com- 
mence, because Nos. 2 and 3 are more 
questions of application as a result of 
experience of a different nature. More- 
over, we most of us from our experi- 


ence of general accident insurance 
know the difference in hazards of vari- 
ous occupations, and the conditions af- 
fecting road traffic in the different 
localities, as well as the proneness to 
give excessive damages peculiar to cer- 
tain communities. It is this knowledge 
of many ‘years’ experience which has 
assisted in the formation of very use- 
ful tables of rating by the Accident 
Offices’ Association for the insurance of 
commercial vehicles. As an experiment 
they are sound and in the right direc- 
tion. Accumulation of experience will 
no doubt cause amendment in some of 
the classes, but for accumulation of ex- 
perience to be really ‘beneficial we must 
bring the element of physical construc- 
tion, design and cost of repair into con- 
sideration, because it may be that more 
of one type of car or one make of car 
being used in a particular locality or in 
a particular occupation will by reason 
of its greater or lesser cost of repair, 
liability to accident, etc., upset our re- 
sults as application to occupation and 
locality.” 
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Insurance Policy 
By GEORGE A. VIEHMANN, 
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Probably the first argument in favor 
of this question is that practically all 
of the automobile insurance business is 
transacted by fire insurance agents, 
very few of whom have any knowledge 
of marine insurance or are conversant 
with the difference in the method 
adopted by marine underwriters, from 
those adopted by fire underwriters. It 
seems very illogical for fire insurance 
executives to protest against the adop- 
tion of valued policy laws in different 
States and, at the same time, issue a 
vaJued policy on automobiles covering 
net only liability against fire, but lia- 
bijity against theft as well. The main 
difference between fire underwriters 
and marine underwriters, in the issu- 
ance of automobile policies, all centers 
on the issuance of a valued policy. 

The insurance of automobiles against 
fire covers the hazard of insuring them 
as contents of the place where they are 
usually stored, as well as the hazard 
of places where they are temporarily 
stored either for repair or over night 
while traveling. It also covers the 
huzard incident to fire originating in 
the automobile itself, because of back 
fire, short circuit and other like causes. 

Encourages Carelessness 

The theft hazard, which is giving un- 
derwriters great concern at the present 
time, is one which primarily involves 
the moral hazard of the community as 
well as the moral hazard of the in- 
d:vidual insured. If we look upon the 
insurance business as one which should 
furnish fair protection to the assured 
against loss on the same general prin- 
ciples as the fire insurance business 
has always been conducted, it would 
secm that underwriters should not en- 
courage practices which would enable 
ihe assured to recover more in case of 
less than the amount of damage actu- 
ally sustained by him. Insurance in- 
cemnity was never calculated to hand 
out new lamps for old. The experience 
covering automobile insurance has been 
for so short a period that no general 
study of results can indicate what are 
sound underwriting principles in this 
but insurance against theft 
does seem to encourage carelessness 
and neglect on the part of automobile 
owners so far as any provision looking 
tc the safety of the cars, when they are 
left without concerned, 
and insurance of extra equipment does 
seem to produce an enormous number 
of claims which appear very unreason- 
able. ‘ 

Loose Methods of Paying Claims 

The proof concerning loss by theft, 
when received by the company, is gen- 
erally very unsatisfactory, and when a 
car is stolen and recovered the majority 
06" claims for damage indicate a desire 
on the part of the assured to have the 
ccmpany pay to overhaul and com- 
hietely renovate the car. 


business, 


protection, is 


The looseness with which practically 
a'l companies pay claims for damage 
by theft seems to increasing the 
number of and the question 
arises as to whether, in fairness to the 
general public and because of neces- 
sity for their own protection, it will 
rot become necessary for the compan- 
ics to decline to insure extra equip- 
ment. , 

The majority of people who insure 
their buildings and personal property 
dy not carry one hundred per cent. of 
protection and it would seem very un- 
reasonable to assume that if owners 
cf automobiles could not the 
extra tires and other equipment ‘which 
they carry on their car, they would b 
more careful concerning them, or if 
ai epidemic of theft of tires prevailed 
they would at least make the ears of 
the police department of their 
munity hear a great many complaints. 
As it is, the ease with which tires are 
stolen and disposed of encourages an 
increase of such thefts. 

The Conference 
creased the amount of damage by col- 
lision which the owner must sustain, 
before a claim will be considered, from 
$25 to $100 and the same logic which 
brcought about this action ap- 
pear to apply to the theft situation. 

Moral Atmosphere 

One of the features concerning theft 
insurance of automobiles, which is 
very vital, is this—as long as 
panies are willing to quickly and easily 
pay theft claims of any kind or char- 
acter, overhaul cars which are taken 
from one block and recovered a short 
distance away, the moral atmosphere 
of a community will be blunted. Police 
officers and police deal very 
lightly with offenders when they are 
caught and voice their sentiment with 
the remark that “the owner will not 
lose anything because he is insured.” 

Then, again, to deal with the auto 
mobile policy on a marine basis is go- 
ing to have its effect the general 
fire insurance business in other re- 
spects. People who find companies 
paying automobile losses in an easy and 
careless manner going expect 
them to be just as easy and 
in the settlement of fire losses, under 
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courts 
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are to 


careless 


firc policies covering buildings and 
contents. All that any owner of an 
automobile should ever seek in the 


way of insurance is a sufficient amount 
of indemnity to furnish fair protection 
in case of loss. There are not 
nected with the use and ownership otf 
automobiles and loss by fire and theft 
the features which are connected with 
vessels and ships and their cargoes. 


con- 


Says Valued Policy Should be 
Eliminated 
The experience which companies 


bave had and which they will have in 
the next few years will give more 


Why the Automobile Policy Should Be A Fire 
and Not A Marine Policy 


President of New Jersey Fire 




















knowledge on this subject, but under- 
writers, who seek to have the 
approve their methods and who want 
to be consistent in their practice, will 
undoubtedly reach a at 
some future date, that the valued policy 
on automobiles should eliminated 
and because of the impossibility of de- 
termining the exact condition of a car 
before the loss occurred, adopt some 
method which will the adjust- 
ment in case of loss by fixing the limit 
of loss gradually, according to the age 
of the car. They will eliminate cover- 
against theft of 
and in all probability limit the amount 
ot loss in case no recovery of a stolen 


public 


conclusion, 


be 


cover 


age extra equipment 


car is made to a certain percentage of 
fixed and 
underwriters the 
for repairs alleged 
because of theft 
edopt some principle which will be just 
to the assured, but eliminate the pres 


a value according to age, 


will have to study 


question of claims 
and 


t)» be necessary 
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ent prevailing tendency to turn the 
theft of the car into a benefit to the 
owner. 


Favors Limited Coverage 

Every endeavor by insurance agents 
and companies to induce insur- 
ance has always, in the past, brought 
about a condition of public feeling very 
cetrimental to the companies, and the 
practice should not be continued with 
respect to the insurance of automobiles. 
A limited coverage would produce bet- 
ter results and would have the effect 
of arousing public opinion and decreas- 
ing the present outrageous number of 
thefts and the fire insurance executive 
who issues a valued automobile policy 
would find himself in a very hard pre- 
dicament if he ever rises to protest in 
any State against the enactment of a 
valued policy law covering insurance 
cf buildings or personal property, be- 
cause No one can sing “tweedle dum” 
“tweedle dee” at the same time. 
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The magnitude of the automobile in- 
dustry has caused men from the out- 
side and from the inside to see in the 
icsuring of automobiles get-rich-quick 
possibilities and they have evolved a 
great number of queer proposals—with 
four of these the writer has come into 
intimate contact. 


Wanted to Imitate Woolworth 

One in particular reads like a dime 
rovel. Its creator was a great admirer 
of the business genius of F. W. Wool- 
worth. He was an insurance man of 
some prominence and his grand idea 
wag to combine the five and ten cent 
principle with what he thought were 
the needs of the automobile insurance 
business generally and Ford owners 
particularly, 

“A Ford owner,” he 
five miles to save a 
gain. 1 propose to 
bargain.” 

He had spent quite some time and 
money working out the details of his 
idea. He discovered that one of the 
casualty companies which had offered 
complete coverage a few years ago at 
$50 had made a fair profit on the busi- 
ness. He reckoned that the increase 
which had brought the rates for Fords 
to over $100 would make a great num- 
ber of Ford owners either seek cheaper 
insurance or discontinue their insur- 
ance altogether. 

Worked Out a Zone System 

Then he visited several of the larger 
cities and worked out a zone system. 
He went to Ford dealers and offered 
them contracts which ostensibly would 
net them considerable additional in- 
come. In fact, he actually showed me 
several such contracts duly signed and 
sealed. 

Under his plan of 
cost of full coverage 


said, “‘will drive 
nickel on a bar- 
offer him that 


insurance the 


gross on Fords 


was to be about $69. 
sounds like a bargain, was his basis 
of determining the rate. Of this $69 
he proposed to pay the Ford dealer in 
tne large cities $10 on every policy 
written in consideration of which the 
dealer agreed to send a truck with 
all Ford parts to any point within 
thirty miles of the center of the city 
and repair the car on the road. The 
owner was to telephone the dealer as 
soon as the accident occurred, give his 
policy number and receive service, 
sometimes, within an hour or so, this 
aiso saving the expense of being towed 
in. 

With these contracts signed, he look- 
ed around for the proper place to open 
his office in New York City. He se- 
lected the neighborhood of Seventy- 
Second Street and Broadway and pre- 
pared to do a land office business. He 
was to deal direct with the assured; 
no brokerage commission and no 
agent’s commission. There was to be 
no advertising. The word passed from 
cne ‘Ford owner to another was suffi- 
cient. 

Of the $69 gross premiums, deduct- 
ing the $10 going to the dealer and 
liguring 50 per cent. of the balance to 
take care of all other losses and ex- 
penses, he counted on a net profit of 
about $29.50 per Ford insured. Es- 
timating the total number of Fords 
and then taking a very small percent- 
age thereof, he expected to insure 
about 5,000 cars the first year with a 
paper underwriting profit of $147,500. 

After he had looked in the future a 
few years and had seen his company 
the mightiest of insurance organiza- 
tions with its own 100-story building 
where the Post Office now stands, our 
captain of Fords bethought himself of 
the fact that he had not made provi- 
sion for the organization of this com- 
pany. The company has not been or- 
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ganized as yet and any enterprising 
capitalist desiring to spend some 
money in this direction can do so by 
communicating with The Eastern Un- 
cerwriter. 

Would Write Compensation 

Another company plan which also 
depended for its success on volume is 
even more of a burlesque. Some time 
ago, the editor of an automobile maga- 
zine invited the writer to compose for 
his publication an article about auto- 
mobile insurance. His corporation also 
published road maps of the entire coun- 
try in addition to sundry other auto- 
mobile handbooks, the total cost of 
which was something in the neighbor- 
hood of $30. 

The president of the corporation 
owned an automobile which he insured 
and he, therefore, looked upon himself 
us knowing all about automobile in- 
surance. He had listened to the mu- 
tual company propaganda about how 
puch money the stock companies were 
making and on this basis he had con- 
ceived his wonderful vision. 

With 20 per cent. off the rate to start 
with, 50 per cent. to be paid by the 
assured and the balance of the pre- 
mium to be taken out of the profits 
of the increased sale of his books, this 
man had drawn up a set of figures 
which for apparent profits would stag- 
ger an elephant. He proposed to give 
free fire and theft insurance with ev- 
ery new subscription to his books, 

He then sought some free legal ad- 
vice and asked his editor if the latter 
knew of anyone who could tell him the 
requirements to form an_ insurance 
company. His editor ’phoned the writ- 
er and made an appointment. 

When the capital, surplus, State de- 
posits, resident agency and brokerage 
license laws of the various States were 
explained to the president, his ardor 
cooled somewhat, but he still had a 
second line of trenches. He explained 
that his publications had a circulation 
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of 90,000 and that it ought to be easy 
for him, by advertising which would 
cost him nothing if the plan failed, to 
form a mutual company in very short 


order. When he was informed that to 
do ‘business in New York State alone 
he must. procure the bona fide signa- 


tures of 1,000 resident automobile own- 
erg and that he must go through sim- 
iar red tape in each State before he 
would be able to write a policy or col- 
lect a premium, he took it out in ex- 
pressing his opinion of the insurance 
business. A 

Brewers Planned to Save Money 

A motor truck owners association a 
originated 


while ago enthusiastically 
the scheme of saving each other a 
lot of money by forming an insurance 


company and procuring the profits for 
themselves. The cost of manufactur- 
ing beverages and near beverages was 
constantly increasing and they deemed 


it necessary to find some way to re- 
duce expenses. The secretary of the 
association, who happened to be _ per- 


sonally known to me, was instructed to 
write an insurance man known to sev- 
cral of the members and get his ideas 
cn the subject. The insurance man 
in question submitted a proposal that 
he form, manage and operate their in- 
surance company. After receiving this 
letter with the details how the insur- 
ance man proposed to go about it, the 
secretary showed it to me and asked 
my opinion. 

While this man’s name and address 
were attached to the letter and he was 
supposedly well-known to several mem- 
hers of the association as a prominent 
insurance man, I could not discover his 
connection in any of the agency, bro- 
kerage or company records available. 
From his letter, however, 1 judge him 
tu be a broker somewhere who has a 
compensation line of considerable pro- 
portions which none of the stock com- 
panies will write. 


The reason for this deduction is ap 
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parent, After explaining at some 
length that the minimum requirements 
for a company to write all forms of 
cagualty automobile insurance coverage 
were $259,000 capital and $125,000 sur- 
plus, naively stated that if the as- 
sociation cared to write compensation 
insurance there would be an additional 
requirement of $50,000 more capital and 
$25,000 more surplus. 


I suggested to my friend the secre- 
tary that he have each one of his 
members compile a table showing how 
much they had paid out to insurance 
companies and how much the insurance 
companies had paid them in return. 
‘ile result was astounding. These 
truck owners had received a little less 
than three times as much as they had 


paid out. With these statistics and 
the figures showing just how much 


money the stock automobile insurance 
companies had made last year on their 
apd all other business, the truck own- 
ers association decided that they would 
make more of a percentage on their 
investment and save more money if 
they put a like amount in more brew- 
cries and let the insurance companies 
continue to lose money insuring their 
trucks. 


Finance Companies’ Plans 


Another plan of company which near- 
ly went through and has not yet been 
dropped is not so much of a freak. 
‘this was proposed by a group of auto- 
mobile finance corporations in order 
to get the automobile insurance cover- 
ege they wanted and which the stock 
companies had refused. These corpor- 
ations proposed to form a gigantic com- 
puny, engage a competent automobile 
inurance underwriter and go after a 
big volume of business. Because of 
their connections in the automobile 
business and their hold on 50 per cent. 
of the automobile buyers in the United 
States, this plan ‘bid well for success. 
Their main play for premiums, how- 


il 
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ever, was to have been on the basis 
cf cut rates. 

When talking to an official of one 
cf the interested corporation, he told 
mé what they planned to do and I 
suggested that he, also, might do ‘wise- 
ly to see how much some of the largest 
automobile writing insurance companies 
bad profited on their business at tariff 
rates before his company decided to 
put up any considerable amount to op- 
erate a cut rate company. At his re- 
quest, I furnished him with the figures. 
Ae a result, these finance corporations 
cecided not to do anything on the mat- 
ter until they found out whether they 
would be able to get coverage among 
the stock companies on their policies 
Which expire shortly. 


AUTOMOBILE IN COURT || 


The case of Newton Creek Towing 
Co. v. Aetna Insurance Co., 57 N. E. 
(N. Y.), 302, was a case in which a 
poat was lashed to the side of a tug- 
boat and forced through a heavy ice 
flow, thereby being injured. The court 
held that, while the injury was un 
doubtedly caused by collision with the 
iee, still the injury was not within a 
cobtract for insurance against accident 
caused by collision. 

We agree with appellant that a policy 
of insurance will be construed most 
strongly against the company. How 
ever, we do not believe that a forced 
coustruction and one clearly not with 
in the intention of either party should 
be placed upon the language used in 
the policy. We do not believe, in thc 
ease at bar, that there was a “colli 
sion” within the ordinary meaning of 
that term, and we are of the opinion 
that appellant should not be permitted 
te recover upon said policy in the in- 
stant case. 

196 S. W., 575. 
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Appleton & Cox 


3 South William St. 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co. 
Ltd., of London, England 


Surplus United States Statement............. 
Surplus Home Office Statement.............. 


United States “Lloyds,” New York, N. Y. 


$670,373 
11,628,876 


..+. $1,086,356 
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Automobile Insurance 


The Royal Exchange Assurance 
(Marine Dept.) of London, England 
Surplus United States Statement............. 


The Tokio Marine Insurance Company 
Ltd., of Tokio, Japan 


Surplus United States Statement............. 
Surplus Home Office Statement. . 





Attorneys 


An Attractive Proposition! 


$1,346,284 


$782,078 
15,463,894 
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Adjustments in Automobile Insurance 





By F. A. HARLEY, Automobile Adjuster of the Royal 














In treating this subject in this arti- 
cle I purpose taking up the general 
methods used in dealing with an as- 
sured and not discussing the various 
forms of automobile insurance and the 
different claims arising thereunder. 


There are two outstanding and equal- 
ly important factors to be considered, 
the car and its owner, which I will 
ceal with in this order. 


Identity First Ster 


In the investigation of automobile 
claims the first step is to definitely de- 
termine the identity of the car and its 
ownership. The car should be checked 
with the description appearing on the 
policy, and from the technical knowl- 
edge of the adjuster it should be de- 
tcrmined that the car actually is as 
represented, and not of different mode? 
or an assembled proposition, and that 
all the conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. Having arrived 
at this point it is in order to examine 
the bill of sale, which will assist in 
establishing the ownership. 


An investigation conducted along the 
foregoing lines will greatly aid in the 
prevention of payment of fraudulent 
claims. I recall a case which il- 
lustrates this point. An application 
was presented and a policy issued on 
a car of expensive make. The policy 
had been in force about six months 
when the company was notified of a 
total loss by fire. The loss was reported 
to have been the result of a backfire and 
occurred on a country road. The place 
where the fire occurred did not occa- 
sion any suspicion as the owner lived 
nearby, and the chauffeur was supposed 
te be driving from the city to the own- 
er’s residence. On a careful examina- 
tion of the wreck it was found that cer- 
tain parts were of older model, while 
others were as represented. A bill of 
sule was then asked for. which the 
owner produced. On the face of it 
everything seemed in good order, al- 
though when the address of the party it 
was purchased from was asked, it was 
explained that the car was bought at 
an automobile show of foreign cars, 
tnrough one of their representatives 
who was no longer in this country. An 
cutomobile expert familiar with this 
make of car was found and he made af- 
fidavit to the effect that the car was 
not as represented; that certain essen- 
tial parts were of a considerably older 
model, while others were made by a 
different manufacturer. On further in- 
vestigation it was found that this par- 
ticular car had previously been in a 
farage fire, and was subsequently pur- 
chased for a small sum of money. In 
repairing, parts of other cars ‘were used 
with suitable body and equipment ac- 
quired in the same manner, the result 
being an assembled car. It is needless 
tc add that when the assured was 
confronted with some of these facts 


ke did not press his claim against the 
company. 


Clear Title 


It does not seem to be generally un- 
derstood that in the purchase of an 
automobile a clear title is necessary. 
This is especially true in the case of 
second hand cars, where the question 
of age, model and ownership may be 
doubtful. Human nature is fond of a 
bargain and many stolen cars are 
readily sold to parties who do not ask 
too many questions, resulting frequent- 
ly in companies being called upon to 
pay for the loss or damage to a car 
which by a previous loss payment had 
kecome their own property. Owing 
to the great number of thefts at the 
present time in which all companies 
are so vitally interested, it is obvious 
that too much attention cannot be 
paid to this question of identity. From 
the number of cars stolen is it not 
reasonable to suppose that there is a 
market for their disposal and that they 
will be bought and subsequently in- 
sured? 


Private Car Often a Necessity 

While on the subject of stolen cars, 
it may be well to call attention to 
the fact that the average owner of to- 
day considers his private automobile a 
necessity in his business, and not sim- 
ply a pleasure vehicle; the theft of 
his car interrupts his business and it 
should, therefore, be to the interest of 
an owner to take every precaution to 
protect his property from theft, and if 
stolen to exhaust every means to effect 
its recovery. This should he the atti- 
tude of an owner and should not be 
discouraged by companies through the 
payment of theft claims, except in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions 
of the policy contract. In this proce- 
dure the adjuster may greatly assist 
by impressing upon the automobile 
owning public the fact that the steal- 
ing of a car is a serious offense, and 
that the excuse usually offered by the 
“joy rider” that he “merely took the 
car for a ride” does not remove the 
act from the “theft” category, that it 
is a menace to society and should be 
prosecuted accordingly. 


We now come to the owner himself. 
There are as many types of owners 
as there are cars with as many ideas 
as to condition, value, etc., of their 
particular car. This is largely due to 
the personal interest of the owner in 
the car, and not infrequently the idea 
is encouraged by dealer, agent or 
garage man, who follows the course of 
least resistance and assures him that 
his car is the exceptional and superior 
one of its kind and when an accident 
occurs caters to this sentiment, agree- 
ing with the owner that his car will 
never be the same again, and that it 
cannot be put in as good condition as 
before the accident. This exaggeration 
often forces an appraisal which com- 


panies prefer to avoid, but are obliged 
to resort to in order that a fair ad- 
justment may be reached. 


A Case that Caused Annoyance 

A case of this kind with which I 
had lately to deal, causing considera- 
ble annoyance was as follows: 

An accident occurred considerably 
damaging a car, but as is usual in cases 
of this kind the car looked much worse 
than it really was. The insured com- 
riunicated with the automobile agents 
and obtained from them their opinion 
of the damage. They advised the as- 
sured that it was practically impossible 
to repair and suggested the purchase 
of a new car with an allowance (not 
large by any means) for the damaged 
one. This I did not consider satisfac- 
tory and took the matter up with the 
agents, pointing out that the damage 
could be repaired and as the insurance 
company was interested only in the ac- 
tual damage it would be unfortunate 
if we could not come to some agree- 
ment, and should it be proved that 
their attitude was wrong it would be 
embarrassing for them. They then 
stated they were willing to estimate 
the damage with a view to making re- 
pairs and when this came to hand 
the figures certainly did not show any 
considerable difference between repair- 
ing and their original proposal. ‘The 
company was forced to an appraisal as 
the assured, notwithstanding the 
opinions of several other repair men, 
agreed with the agents. The assured 
appointed as his appraiser a representa 
tive of the manufacturer of the car 
in question, and the award was given 
at less than one-half the original 
ectimate. By a peculiar coincidence 
the assured’s appraiser agreed and 
vigned the award. In the meantime 
the assured had bought a new car 
from the agents and it can easily be 
imagined what he thought of their judg- 
ment. 

When the “sentimental” point is 
passed, the adjuster has a comparative- 
ly simple task to perform as actual re- 
pairs necessary and the cost thereof 
may be readily ascertained. This, how- 
ever, is one of the most difficult con- 
ditions to overcome, although from an 
insurance point of view the “sentiment- 
al” owner is probably the most de- 
sirable risk, the physical and moral 
bazard being reduced to a minimum. 

The Older Models 

Before closing this article I wish to 
point out what I deem a very import- 
ant phase in adjustments, particularly 
in older models. It should be borne 
in mind that all metals have a “life” 
and that this “life” is constantly wast- 
ing away, due largely to the extraordi- 
rary vibrations to which a car is sub- 
jected even under most careful usage. 
A process of crystallization is constant- 
ly taking place resulting in brittleness 
in the metal without outward indica 


tion. Very frequently a company is 
called upon to pay for a loss which 
is due entirely to what is nothing more 
than breakage or a result of the fore- 
going process, which loss is not con- 
templated in an automobile policy, but 
obviously it is most difficult to con- 
vince assured of this condition. Fail- 
ure to make this distinction results in 
companies replacing worn out parts 
with new, which is the duty of the 
owner and not the insurance company. 

The insurance community has a pub- 
lic duty to perform, to see that the 
public is not overcharged for insurance 
and if undercharged the security of the 
rublic is impaired. How often have 
we heard the charge made of the high 
cost of automobile insurance and as 
the adjuster comes in direct contact 
with the public he is in a position to 
educate it not to expect nor to make 
excessive demands, for insurance com- 
panies represent the public and have 
been instrumental in securing improved 
treatment of the individual owner be- 
cause what affects the cost of repairs 
must more or less affect the cost of 
general maintenance. 





MAKING NEW FORD LOCK 

The United States Auto Lock Com- 
peny of Chicago, has perfected a lock- 
ing device which embodies a fifteen 
inch steering wheel equipped with a 
Yale tumbler lock. A single turn of 
the key either secures or releases the 
leck, no lifting or pulling being neces- 
gary. 


MOTOR SHORTAGE PREDICTED 

The Hudson Motor Car Company 
says that from present indications it 
seems certain that by July 1 all stocks 
of the most popular care will have 
been exhausted, and that from that 
date on dealers and buyers will have 
to depend upon limited productions to 
meet their wants. 


STUDEBAKER PRICES INCREASED 

The Studebaker Corporation has in 
creased the factory prices of its mod 
els as follows: 


Model New Old 
4-cylinder: Price Price 
ae $995 $895 
6-cylinder: 
light touring ........ 1,395 1,295 
Big Six touring ...... 1,795 1,695 
4-pass. roadster 1,450 


Chassis 1,200 


OVERLAND PRICES REVISED 

Out of the 35 models of passenger 
and commercial cars offered by Willys- 
Overland, Inc., the prices of all but 
eight have been increased, the amounts 
ranging downward from a maximum of 
$100. The complete new price list 
follows: 


Old New 

Model “90” Price Price 
oo) eer eee $795 $850 
SR? Ae cers wwe ewe 780 835 
Country Club ........ 840 875 
ee 1,240 1,340 
CD < vdeo ag aewben 710 800 


NEW DODGE BUSINESS CAR 
Dodge Brothers is putting out a new 


panel business car which will sell for 
$935. 
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Must Eliminate 


Stolen Car Market 


PLAN OFFERED BY P. R. WILBUR 








Secretaries of State Also Have Plan 
of Registration to Follow 
Car 





There is a decided crystallization of 
opinion as to how the automobile 
theft hazard may be reduced by de- 
stroying the market for used cars of 
questionable ownership and establish- 
ing a workable method by which the 
rightful owner shall always be in pos- 
session of documentary evidence that 
ne has legally come into possession 
of any car he may offer for sale. 

P. R. Wilbur, of New York, general 
automobile agent for the Sun Insur- 
ance office and the Patriotic Assurance 
Company has had under preparation 
for some time a comprehensive plan 
along these lines. Mr. Wilbur’s idea 
is that the owner shall obtain from 
the State, in addition to the usual own- 
er’s license and number plate, a cer- 
tificate which shall in effect be a deed 
of ownership, fully describing the car 
for all purposes of lidentification. 

This certificate the owner would pre- 
serve safely as he would the deed td 
a parcei of realty. Whenever he might 
sell the car the deed must go with it 
and the new ownership be recorded 
with the Secretary of State. Severe 
penalties of fine and imprisonment 
would be imposed upon anybody hav- 
ing in their possession, or offering for 
sele, any car for which he did not 
possess the original deed. 


Might Combine Plans 
This deed-certificate would bear the 
signature of the original owner and 
eny person who might subsequently 
purchase the car, with dates of pur- 
chase and transfer and other informa- 
tion useful for identification. 


Various features of the proposed uni- 
form bill along similar lines, drawn 
by the Association of American Secre- 
taries of State, might be embodied in 
Mr. Wilbur’s plan. He believes that 
the State authorities would favor his 
pan, if for no other reason, that it 
is simple and would bring much added 
revenue to the State. In New York, 
assuming that the fee for this “deed” 


were two dollars, and one dollar for 
a transfer, the State would derive an 
added revenue of approximately $1,- 
030,000 from the automobile business. 
After deducting the cost of recording 
deeds and transfer, even if extrava- 
gantly managed, it would yield a hand- 
some profit to the State. 

Furthermore, if the existing induce- 
ments to trade in stolen cars be re- 
moved and the present wholesale thiev- 
cry of machines be successfully bro- 
ken up, the additional fee paid to the 
State would be more than offset by 
the reduction in theft premiums which 
would ensue. Present insurance rates, 
particularly on the older and cheaper 
car models, are greatly increased be- 
cause of excessive theft losses and the 
additional fees would bear a relatively 
small proportion to the amount which 
might be safely deducted were the 
theft hazard materially reduced. 


Secretaries’ Plan Cumbersome 

The secretaries’ bill omits any pro- 
vision, such as now exists in some 
States, giving manufacturers and deal- 
ers the privilege of obtaining a blanket 
license number to cover all cars at a 
fiat registration fee. It would require 
every dealer or manufacturer to ob- 
tain a separate license number for 
cach car. This feature would undoubt- 
edly meet with strenuous opposition 
from the dealers and manufacturers. 

All owners must apply to the Secre- 
tary of State for registration. They 
must describe the vehicle fully and 
give their name and address. Ap- 
parently the license is to be perpetual, 
without necessity for paying any fee 
other than that paid at the time of 
original registration, and that to be 
paid for recording any transfer of 
ownership. 

Number Follows Car 

It is provided that upon sale or 
transfer of a registered motor vehicle 
the number plates shall remain on it 
and that the seller shall immediately, 
end in writing, notify the Secretary of 
State of the sale, giving the registered 
number, the name and address of the 
purchaser and the description of the 
machine as in applying for the original 
registration. The purchaser must jim- 
mediately apply for a transfer of own- 
ership on the State records and a cer- 
tificate showing the right to operate 
the vehicle. 

Manufacturers and dealers are re- 


quired to make monthly reports of 
cars so0}d to persons other than deal- 
ers, giving the information described 
above. This will also surely meet 
with opposition. Violation of this pro- 
vision’ by dealers is punishable by a 
fine of from $25 to $100 for each 
olrengse. 
Notice of Thefts 

The Secretary of State is required 
‘o keep a card index of the engine 
numbers of all registered vehicles. On 
receiving reports of thefts of cars, 
whether registered or not, the secre- 
tury would index the information on 
cards and notify the secretaries of all 
cther States. 

It should be remembered that the 
first thing a crook does when he steals 
a car is to change the numbers and 
then re-register. If it were possible 
to get from manufacturers each year, 
the serial numbers they are to put on 
tneir cars for that year; it would be 
‘uuch easier to tell if any change or 
auplication has been made in a car 
number. Thieves always try to change 
a4 number with as little trouble as pos- 
sible, merely tampering certain figures 
instead of changing the entire number. 
lor instance, 8811 might be changed 
to 6677, and so on. 

The proposed system of reporting 
thefts to all State secretaries is slow 
and cumbersome and expensive. If 
that must be done a central bureau 
plan would appear better. 

The bill also provides that upon be- 
irg advised of the recovery of a stolen 
car the secretary receiving the in- 
formation is to notify all other secre- 
taries. Applications to register cars 
reported as stolen are to be received 
and the registered owner notified in 
the case of domestic thefts. If the 
car be one reported as stolen in an- 
cther State the secretary of each such 
other State is to be notified. 

The bill is regarded as faulty in that 
it does not provide that notification 
shall be by telegraph or telephone with 
the proper police department or sher- 
iff's office, if not for the detention of 
the applicant, for registration of a 
car reported as stolen. The question 
is asked, “Will it always be efficacious 
to write to the owner, or the gecre- 
tery in a distant State, advising that 
someone else has applied for registra- 
tion of a stolen car, even if the name 
and address of the suspected registrant 
he given?” In the bill, as drawn, it 


is only assumed that the secretary 
would notify the authorities in proper 
cases. 

Alteration of Numbers 

Another section makes it a felony 
punishable by imprisonment of from 
two to five years to cause destruction 
or alteration of an engine number or 
tu give a wrong description in apply- 
ing for registration. It would also be 
2 misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of from $200 to $500, or imprisonment 
of from thirty to ninety days, to sell 
cr offer for sale a car the original 
engine number of which has been de- 
stroyed or altered, or which bears no 
engine number. But the owner or law- 
ful custodian of a car whose number 
Las been destroyed or altered may 
apply to the secretary for a permit to 
stamp a special number on the engine. 

Owners or custodians of cars, the 
engine numbers of which were de- 
stroyed or altered before the enact- 
ment of the proposed law, would be 
bound within ten days of such enact- 
ment to apply for a special engine 
number. Persons owning or becoming 
the owner custodian of a vehicle bear- 
ing no engine number after’ the 
passage of the law, would be bound 
within ten days to make similar ap- 
plication. For non-observance the same 
penalty is provided as named in the 
preceding paragraph. 

This section would appear to place 
the burden of obtaining special engine 
rumbers on garage keepers and repair 
men who might have only temporary 
castody of cars. While there is a 
crastic penalty for failure to apply for 
a permit to stamp a special engine 
number, the language of the bill ap- 
pears not to be sufficiently broad to 
provide any penalty for failing to act- 
ually stamp the special number. 


Bill in New York 

Another evidence of the trend of 
thought is seen in the Mullan bill in- 
troduced in the closing days of the 
last New. York legislature. It provides 
among other things that upon the sale 
er transfer of a motor vehicle regis- 
tered in accordance with this section, 
the vendor shall immediately give no- 
tice thereof with the name and resi- 
dence of the vendee to the Secretary 
cf State, and shall endorse upon certi- 
ficate of registration of such motor vehi- 
cie the name and address of the vendee 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Is Automobile Insurance a Sound and Profitable 
Business For the Agent and Broker? 


By Z. L. HOOVER, Manager Automobile Department, Great American 




















Is automobile jnsurance worth so- 
liciting? 

This question would seem to be an 
idle one were it not for the fact that 
automobile underwriters are still meet- 
ing the statement on the part of some 
agents that they find the business so 
ccmplicated and unstable that it takes 
more of their time and effort to solicit 
it successfully than it is worth 

In the pioneer days of the business 
it was regarded by many company of- 
ficials as more or less of a fad or side 
line, and was generally considered a 
dangerous form of underwriting  be- 
cause of its uncontrolled or floating 
liability with its consequent possibil- 
ilies of congestion of values. Likewise 
the average agent, especially the fire 
insurance agent, was prone to look 
upon it in much the same fashion as 
he did upon plate glass, steam boiler, 
burglary and other casualty lines. 
These he was accustomed to solicit 
only when some home office “special” 
came out to visit his agency and to 
ecnduct a brief, high pressure cam- 
paign for business, on which the local 
agent was allowed a commission with 
the hope that he would succeed in re- 
newing the business at expiration, but 
which he frequently lost because of 
the assured having no losses during 
the year, and thus reaching the con- 
clusion that it was only some fancy 
frill which he did not really need, or, 
more likely, due to some competitor 
having followed over the same ground 
later with his particular company rep- 
resentative, who could generally con- 
vince the assured that he had made a 
great mistake in buying his protection 
from the first mentioned company, or 
agent, when company number two 
stood ready to offer him something so 
much better for his money. 


5,000,000 Licensed Motor Vehicles 


It must be admitted that there was 
scme justification for this attitude on 
the part of the agent in those days, and 
that there is still much room for im- 
provement in the matter of simplifying 
rate schedules, and other underwriting 
details in connection with the business, 
but in view of the extraordinary de- 
velopment of the automobile industry 
and the tremendous insurable values 
now covered by this branch of the busi- 
ness, it seems inconceivable that a 
wide-awake progressive agent should 
fail to grasp the opportunity to in- 
crease his premium income and the 
profit to his business which the active 
canvass for automobile lines presents. 

The latest statistics available show 
that there are over five million licensed 
motor vehicles in the United States to 
day, and while the average value is not 
definitely known, it is estimated that 
the aggregate value is materially above 
three billion dollars. These values ap- 
pear conservative when taken into 
consideration with the known fact that 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
there were produced by the manufac- 
turers of this country alone 1,806,194 
motor vehicles of a gross wholesale 
value of $917,470,938 (see statistics 
published by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce), of which about 
$90,000,000 worth were exported. 

A little calculation will show that if 
this vast value were insured against 
the hazards of fire and theft only at a 
rate of 2 per cent., which is admittedly 
less than the average rate now current 
for such protection, it would result in 


a premium of over $60,000,000 annually, 
but th's is only a minor portion of the 
total available income, since it does 
not include the premiums to be derived 
from the more costly forms of protec- 
tion involved under the classes of col- 
lision, public liability and property 
damage coverage, each of which is 
rapidly becoming more and more nec- 
essary as the congestion of traffic 
grows apace on our streets and high- 
ways. 
$55,000,000 of Premiums 


It is admitted that many motor car 
owners do not wish to carry all the 
different forms of protection enumer 
ated and that a very large number of 
them at present do not even carry any, 
but this would seem to be the best 
evidence that the agent and _ broker 
have not utilized their opportunities to 
the fullest extent, as every automobile 
in service today represents a potential 
scurce of premium income to the un 
derwriter and solicitor, and it is largely 
a matter of energy, perseverance and 
salesmanship on the part of the agent, 
whether it becomes such a product, or 
remains barren so far as insurance is 
concerned. 

Carefully compiled statistics for the 
calendar year 1917 give the combined 
aggregate automobile insurance pre- 
miums for all classes of protection; 
that is, fire, theft, colliston, property 
damage and public liability, for the 
United States as approximately $55,- 
000,000 of which about one half was 
written by fire and marine companies 
and the balance by liability and casu- 
alty companies. 

This represents a gain of about 50 
per cent. over the ‘year 1916, and is 
almost double the income for 1915, 
which further emphasizes the extraor- 
dinary growth of this branch of under- 
writing. 

The Side Lines 


Much has been said recently concern- 
ing the growth of the so-called “side 
lines” as related to the older and more 
generally practiced forms of underwrit- 
ing, and during the past two years, 
fire company managers and officials 
have been much interested in the par- 
ticular items of tornado, hail and war 
risks, but it is interesting to note that 
the volume of automobile premiums 
written by fire and marine companies 
in 1917, exceeded the combined pre- 
mium written on the first three classes 
mentioned. 


Size of Motor Car Combinations 

As a further evidence of the import- 
ance of the automobile industry and 
the volume of business derived from 
it, it is worth while to note that the 
estimated ifgome of the General Mo- 
tors Company, a corporation embracing 
five subsidiary automobile companies, 
was greater for the past year than ths 
combined gross revenue of the New 
York Central and Lake Shore Railroad 
companies, two of the largest and most 
important railway systems in the 
country. 

These figures are highly significant 
and when considered in their relation 
to underwriting, they show clearly 
that neither the company nor the 
agent can remain indifferent to the fu- 
ture development of this rapidly grow- 
ing branch of the business. 

It is a fact that while there are a 
yreat many more insurers of dwell- 
ings, household furniture and similar 
classes of property, than there are of 


iutomobiles, it is equally true that 
pany automobile owners pay out more 
for insurance on their cars in one year 
than they do on other property in 
three, and, therefore, the agent who 
ignores the automobile line and solicits 
the ordinary fire line frequently loses 
the most profitable portion of his pa- 
tron’s business. 
Effect of the War 

While the war is likely to have a 
somewhat disturbing and more or less 
Cepressing effect on the automobile 
industry, which will naturally be re- 
flected in the underwriting results for 
the next year or two, it is certain that 
the volume of premiums to be written 
will remain very large, if not actually 
increase, and when peace finally comes 
cnce more, it is safe to predict a far 
xreater development than ever before. 

Another fertile source of income 
which up to the present has remained 
but slightly developed lies in the in- 
surance of goods and merchandise be- 
ing transported in or on commercial 
automobiles. The over-congestion of 
railroad traffic during the past year 
since the entry of this country into 
the war has resulted in an. extraor- 
dinary increase in the use of automo- 
biles for commercial transportation 
and it is certain that an energetic cam 
peign for insurance on such merchan 
dise while in transit will result in a 
very large volume of premiums. 


Opportunities for City and Country 
Brokers 

While the volume of business to be 
‘“ritten in this branch of insurance is 
extraordinary, as has been shown above, 
the agent in the small town or com- 
munity may feel that it is confined 
lurgely to the big city, where the bro 
kers are in close touch with the auto 
mobile distributors and also the com- 
pany underwriters, and are, therefore, 
able to specialize on it to the disad- 
vantage of the man more remotely 
situated. This is true to some extent, 
but like most questions, it is open to 
more than one viewpoint: 

While the city broker may have a 
much larger volume of business to so- 
licit from than the small town agent, 
it is also true that he is obliged to 
meet much keener competition for the 
pusiness and to perform more gratu- 
iious service in order to retain it, 
hence from the standpoint of net profit 
to himself, he does not enjoy any 
material advantage. 

The Profit in Writing Automobile 

The real question at stake, however, 
is not one of comparative profits as 
between the city broker and the small 
town agent, but rather the profit to 
be derived from solicitation of automo, 
bile insurance as compared to ordinary 
fire -or other lines, and if an agent 
will take the trouble to compare the 
time and expense (clerical and other 
wise) incident to each class of risk 
vhich he solicits, he will almost sure- 
ly find that he can make more profit 
cr a stated volume of automobile pre 
miums written annually than he can 
on a similar volume on dwellings or 
household goods, ete., written on a 
term basis. 

There is much which might be said 
in reference to the opportunities pre 
sented through the solicitation of auto 
mobile insurance for the agent to so 
licit other and perhaps more valuable 
lines from his patron, and, indeed, 
sume wide awake agents have used 
the automobile line as a stepping stone 
to solicit employers’ liability and other 


highly profitable lines from patrons 
engaged in business or manufacturing. 

Can’t Be Ignored by Progressive 

Agents 

While such opportunities are fre- 
quently incidental to automobile solici- 
tation and as such prove highly valu- 
able, it would seem that this branch 
of insurance has now developed to 
such important proportions in itself 
that the progressive agent of today 
must give it the same consideration 
and attention as he would any other 
feature of his business from which he 
might justly expect to derive a reason- 
able profit. 

Since time and tide wait for no man, 
let every agent arm himself with rate 
book and application pad and set forth 
to secure his tull share of business 
during the active season now upon us 
after the long and restrictive winter. 


Stolen Car Market 

(Continued from page 22 
and the date of delivery and shall sign 
such endorsement. The vendee shall, 
within ten days after the date of such 
sale or transfer, notify the Secretary 
of State thereof upon a blank furnished 
promptly by him for that purpose, 
stating the name and business address 
of the previous owner, if known, the 
number under which euch motor vehi 
cle is registered and the name, resi- 
cence, including county and business 
address, of the vendee. Upon filing 
such statement duly verified such ven- 
dee shall pay to the Secretary of State 
a fee of one dollar, and upon receipt 
of such statement and fee the Secre- 
tury of State shall file such statement 
in his office and note upon the regis- 
tration book or index such change in 
ownership. 

The vendee may operate such motor 
vehicle under the registration certifi- 
cate issued to the vendor for a period 
uf ten days from the date endorsed 
thereon by the vendor. At the expira- 
tion of said period of ten days, the said 
registration shall be suspended and the 
operation of such motor vehicle there- 
under is prohibited. It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to deliver or offer 
to deliver or to accept or offer to ac- 
cept a transfer of any motor vehicle 
unless there be produced and delivered 
to the vendee the certificate of regis- 
tration issued for euch vehicle endorsed 
as hereinbefore required. A_ violation 
of this provision shall be a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars or by 
imprisonment not exceeding sixty days 
or by both, in the discretion of the 
ecurt, 


FORD OWNERS 


Their Owners’ Protective Association 
Must Obey Insurance Laws, 
Says Commissioner 


The Ford Car Owners’ Protective As 
sociation has submitted to Honorable 
Harvey Wells, insurance Commissioner 
of Oregon, forms of application, certi- 
ficate of protection and advertisements 
of the association. Mr. Wells promptly 
submitted the matter to the attorney 
general and raised the question as to 
whether the Ford Car Owners’ Protec- 
tive Association was to be construed 
as coming under the laws of Oregon 
and under the jurisdiction of Chapter 
203, Laws of 1917. The attorney gen 
eral in an extensive brief on the case, 
after quoting numerous authorities 
rendered an opinion to the effect that: 

“T, therefore, have to advise that, so 
far as shown by the papers enclosed 
with your letter and above enumerated, 
the business covered by such applica 
tion and certificate is the business of 
insurance and that within the provi 
sions of chapter 203, Laws. of 1917, you 
are not exceeding your authority in 
attempting to require it to be conducted 
in the manner provided by law for the 
conduct of the insurance business.” 
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Putting the Automobile Thief Behind the Bars 


(Continued from page 3) 


cther line where the returns are more 
Sure and the danger less. 

It is a fact, however, that an auto- 
mobile thief will cling to the business 
just as long as he thinks he can do 
so safely, and as a. general practice 
when an automobile crook does get 
out of jail the first thought he has is 
whether he can continue to operate in 
the same line of business but in some 
ether locality where his face is not 
known to the detectives. Soon he is 


again preying upon insurance com- 
panies. 

Safety in Migration 
These migrations are successfully 


carried out for the reason that there 
is no one organization whose chief 
business in life would be to run him 
down, if he persisted in continuing to 
be an automobile thief. Now, he knows 
that despite the fact that the police 
known him in New York they do not 
know him in San Francisco, and no 
one from New York will keep track of 
him, and, if he operates in San Fran- 
cisco, cause his arrest. 

The thief knows that companies do 
not like to prosecute if they get the 
car back, while in cases where the in- 
surance companies do not get the car 
their prosecutions have been pushed in 
such a luke-warm manner that the 
cooks do not fear the insurance com- 
panies, They know that attempts are 
made to bring them to justice only spas- 
mcdically; once in a while a few men 
are prosecuted; then interest wanes, 
but if the automobile crooks knew 
there was a thief catching organization 
after them such as there would be if 
they were robbing banks instead of in- 
surance companies, what a change 
there would be! Expert crooks know 
if they rob a bank in Chicago and they 
are suspected they might as well figure 
spending the rest of their lives hiding 


from the detective organization that 
protects the banks. Whether they flee 
to Buenos Aires or to Cape Town the 
fear of capture is always in their 
hearts; and experience shows that their 
fears are realized. In view of the size 
of the automobile thieves’ haul during 
the course of a year one would think 
that an organization to track him down, 
wherever he is, would become effec- 
tive. It is true that here and there is 
a detective bureau which does good 
work within its limitation for the 
amount of cost involved, but it cannot 
be expected that the ordinary adjuster 
or detective can handle such cases. 

I find that where the prosecutor on 
behalf of the companies is on the level 
and works jntelligently and in the 
proper spirit he gets splendid co-opera- 
ticn from the police. In other words, 
the police shrewdly measure up the 
prosecuting official, and if he’s “on the 
square” they treat the case seriously 
and do the best they know how. 

There has been some misunderstand- 
ing in insurance offices as to the duties 
of civil authorities. Some people seem 
to think it their duty to look after the 
1usurance companies. That’s true, but 
district attorneys and other officials 
cannot be expected to come down to 
the insurance companies and _ say, 
“What can we do for you?” The 
prosecutors are in office to serve the 
whole people; the insurance companies 
are privileged only so far as is every 
corporation and individual in that par- 
ticular locality or State is concerned, 
Perhaps that’s the reason why certain 
aumitted transactions have not been 
successful because the companies ex- 
pected that the civil authorities would 
take hold of them and do all the work. 

I have yet to find where a civil au- 
thority in matters properly laid before 
them have not been properly handled. 
Where there has been laxity or in- 


difference you are apt to find that it 
has been the fault of the representa- 
tive of the complainant who went be- 
fcre these authorities (with exceptions, 
ot course). 

Cases must be thoroughly prepared. 
Evidence must be sure and complete. 
Do not indict unless you can convict. 

Webberman, when he was brought in 
after being indicted, confessed to the 
charge in the indictment, because he 
knew we had all the facts and that he 
would get the maximum sentence if he 
didn’t tell all that he knew. I never 
have had a man indicted until he was 
practically convicted. 





[Editor’s note: Mr. McCormick has 
been the instrument of the companies 
in preparing the cases against various 
gangs of automobile thieves. The in- 
surance companies have had splendid 
co-operation from the Police Depart- 
ment (notably Inspector John F. Cray, 
in charge of the Detective Bureau of 
New York City, and Detectives Horan 
and Fitzpatrick) and from the District 
Attorney’s office (notably Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Donohue). In his own 
office Hugh F. McGann has been of 
much assistance, 

In this article appear pictures of two 
oc the principal gangsters—Sol Webber- 
man and “Buster” Krokel; also of the 
garage to which the cars were taken 
and dismantled. 

Webberman, who is an international 
crook, has been receiving automobiles 
for fourteen years and this is the first 
time that he has been arrested. In 
fact, he regarded conviction as impos- 
sible, and, when sentenced, he was the 
most surprised man in town. A sol- 
dier of fortune, he had been a captain 


in Nicarauga’s army at $5 a day. He 
had operated in Paris and London. 

In this city he advertised cars for 
sale. If a buyer, responding to an ad 
cf a Buick, said he wanted a Hudson, 
for instance, he would send “Buster” 
out to steal it, and “Buster” always 
came back with the car. 

In the final round-up of the gang 
(which had just before been operating 
near the Hotel Biltmore), eighteen men 
were arrested. Through clever work 
internal dissension was started in the 
gang and the members, becoming 
angry, told on each other. 

Both Webberman and “Buster” are 
in the penitentiary now.] 

5,000,000 AUTOMOBILES 

There are 5,000,000 automobiles in 
the United ‘States according to the 
Travelers. This is an increase of 
1,000,000 over last year. The Travel- 
ers uses this fact in an interesting 
story on automobile insurance oppor- 
tunities for agents in “Protection,” its 
new paper. 


OLDS EIGHT TO COST MORE 


The Olds Motor Works will, May 1, 
increase the price of its eight-cylinder 
open models. The present price is 
$1,495; this will be increased to $1,550. 
Prices of six-cylinder models probably 
will remain unchanged, the open mod- 
cls .listing at $1,195, the coupe at 
$1,595 and the sedan at $1,695. 

MAY EFFECT LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 


War work is calling so heavily for 
automobile repairmen and mechanics 
that the shortage of this kind of help 
is expected to cause quite a problem. 
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The Motor Vehicle in Court 





By GEORGE H. MURDOCH, of National Association of Insurance Agents 














An automobile delivery truck belong- 
ing to Sage & Gaffey, of Troy, New 
York, having become disabled, was 
left on the road between Troy and 
Ballston Spa, and while so abandoned 
i fire occurred, and the machine was 
badly damaged. 


A proof of loss was filed under a 
policy for $2,500 in the St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company. After 
making an inspection, the company, 
through its general agents, made a 
proposition to settle the claim by pay- 
ing $2,000, or by having the car shipped 
to New York for repairs, calling in- 
sured’s attention at the same time to 
certain parts that had been removed be- 
fore the fire. To this proposition in- 
sured replied: 

If you make the car as good as it 
was before the fire and not delay us 
toe long, that will be all right. As far 
as the missing parts are concerned, the 
only parts taken after we discovered 
the fire were the chains. We have lo- 
cated them. The rest of the stuff we 
look to you for. 

Six days later the company’s agents 
wrote insured that they had made ar- 
rangements to have the truck shipped 
tc New York and would at once pro- 
ceed with the repairs. They also said 
that they estimated that it would take 
about four weeks to repair it in, and 
requested insured to forward by ex- 
press at once any parts they might 
rave which were not with the truck. 
Eight days later the company again 
wrote insured that the repairs had been 
etarted, but that they had not heard 
from them in regard to shipping the 
chains, and asked them to ship them 
80 as not to delay the work. Two 
months later the company wrote in- 
forming them that the truck had been 
fully repaired and made as good as 
before, and offering to deliver it to 
them free of expense at Troy or any 
Place they might name. Insured re- 
plied to none of these letters and sub- 
sequently commenced an action on the 
policy. 

In the trial court the case was de- 
cided in favor of the company, but this 
Was reversed on appeal to the Appel- 
late Division. From this the company 
appealed to the Court of Appeals in 
which the Appellate Division was re- 
versed and the judgment of the trial 
court sustained. In its opinion thé 
Court said: 

Upon receipt of that proposition (the 
)roposition from the company to pay 
$2,000 or make repairs) the plaintiffs 
had the ‘right: (1) To reject both 
Propositions, and seek a recovery as 
for a total loss, for which they had 
filed proofs of loss; had they done so, 
the defendant, under the fourteenth 
clause of the policy, would be entitled, 
if so advised, to have the amount of 
loss ascertained by appraisers; (2) ac- 
cept the sum of $2,000 in cash; (3) 
allow defendant to have the car shipped 


‘o New York for repairs. Their letter 
to defendant was tantamount to saying: 


We accept your proposition to have 
the car shipped to New York for re- 
pairs, but you must make it as good 
as new and not delay us too long. 

The election of plaintiffs to have the 
car repaired, and the undertaking of 
defendant to make the repairs within 
# reasonable time, created a contrac- 
tural relation between the parties, 
which terminated all rights of both 
parties under the policy. Such substi- 
tuted contract deprived defendant of 
ascerting any rights or option under it, 
and deprived plaintiffs under the cir- 
cumstances of this case of any right 
to assert a claim under the policy. The 
only remedy, if any, either party there- 
after had, was for a breach of the new 
or substituted contract. 

116 N. E. 778. 


Collision—Collapse of Garage 


Insured had a policy of ordinary col- 
lision insurance, containing the usual 
exceptions for the amount of $750. 
While the machine was in the garage 
ef an automobile company for the pur- 
pose of being repaired, a severe storm 
came up causing the building to col- 
lapse, so that the second floor of the 
building fell upon the car and damaged 
it. Insurer denied liability and a suit 
was brought to enforce the claim. 
Losing the suit in the trial court he 
appealed. The proposition involved in 
the case and set up by the plaintiff 
was as follows: 


The word “collision” includes within 
its meaning—when it is used in a policy 
of insurance on a vehicle, which policy 
expressly provided that it shall not be 
censidered a collision when the vehicle 
is damaged by striking any portion of 
the roadbed, or the rails, or ties of 
street, steam or electric railroads— 
the falling of any object upon the 
vehicle while the vehicle is stationary. 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals up- 
held the judgment for defendant ren- 
cered in the lower court. We quote 
from the opinion: 


We have read the clause of the pol- 
icy carefully, and have arrived at the 
conclusion that the contention of ap- 
reliant is not sound, and that this court 
vould not be justified in holding that 
the alleged collision in which the auto- 
mobile was damaged, was such as was 
contemplated by the terms of the pol- 
icy. The car was in a garage. The 
second floor of the building or garage 
falling upon the car caused the dam- 
age. Surely it cannot be said that it 
was the intention of the parties, as 
ascertained from the terms of the pol- 
icy, that the word “collision” was broad 
enough to cover such damage as oc- 
curred in the instant case, and that 
appellee would be called upon to pay 
a loss caused by the falling of a build- 
ing upon the car while the car was be- 
ing left in the same. 

The case of Harris v. American 
Casualty Co., 85 A. (N. J.) 194, cited 
by appellant, was a case in which the 
automobile, while being operated, ran 
off the bridge, and struck the water and 
ground underneath. We are of the 
opinion that that case is easily dis- 
tinguished from the instant case. 


Theft by Employe—Extent of Loss 
That the caretaker of a building in 


which was located a garage, though 
employed by the garage proprietor, 
‘was not such an employe as referred to 
in a policy insuring against loss by 
theft and excepting liability for theft 
by those in the employment, service 
c1 household of insured, is decided in 
the case of Callahan v. London and 
Lancashire Insurance Company (163 
N. Y. S., 322). The evidence showed 
that another acted as chauffeur for 
plaintiff, and that the caretaker, who 
took the car out had no license to 
crive and did not understand operating 
an automobile. Through his operating 
the car it was wrecked and totally de- 
stroyed. 


Several attempts were made by 
plaintiff to adjust the loss, but on a 
statement by a representative of the 
company that it “would not do a damn 
thing,” suit was brought. The Court 
held that the attitude of the company 
as expressed in the ‘words quoted 
amounted to a waiver of appraisal, and 
also as a waiver of a policy provision 
requiring sixty days to elapse after 
notice of loss before bringing suit. 

The Court also held that under the 
policy the insurer was liable for the 
total value of the car wrecked after 
being stolen. On this point the Court 
said: 


It is also contended, and this is the 
main issue presented on this appeal, 
that the policy only insured the plain- 
tiff against damages directly resulting 
from theft, robbery or pilferage, and 
that the occurrence of the accident by 
collision was not the direct result of a 
theft, and cannot be deemed to have 
been in contemplation of the parties 
entering into the contract. I am of the 
opinion that the proper construction of 
the policy is that it covers all damage 
resulting, or which, in the contempla- 
tion of the parties, might result, from 
theft, which would include Mfamages 
caused by reckless driving or handling 
cf the car and storage of the same, 
or any use which destroyed its value 
in whole or in part. If, following the 
theft, the car should be recovered in- 
tact, in the same condition it was be- 
fore the theft, plaintiff's only damage 
would be expenses incurred in recover- 
ing the car, and, perhaps, in addition, 
the value of its use during the period 
between the theft and the recovery of 
the car. If the car were damaged or 
deetroyed while in the custody of the 
thief, plaintiff's damage would include 
also the diminution or loss of value of 
the car thus stolen. 


Public Liability Insurance—Driver Un- 
der Sixteen—“Bodily Injury” 

A policy of insurance covering pub- 
lic liability through the operation of 
an automobile contained a clause to 
the effect that it did not cover while 
the car was being driven or manipu- 
lated by any person under the age 
fixed by law or under the age of six- 
teen years in any event. 

A son of insured under sixteen years 
of age was driving the automobile, 
when his father suddenly leaned over 


aud took the wheel from the boy, tell- 
ing him to get out of the way. Al- 
most immediately thereafter the ma- 
chine collided with a pedestrian who 
was in the street for the purpose of 
taking a street car, causing injuries for 
which she brought suit against the in- 
sured and the insurance company. 

A judgment obtained by the plain- 
tiff has been sustained by the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts (117 
N. E., 189) in an opinion in part as 
follows: 


The dominating mind in control ot 
the operation of the automobile and 
regulating its movement at the moment 
of impact with the plaintiff, was that 
of the father and not of the son. Al- 
though the distance traveled after the 
father took manual guidance of the 
automobile ‘was comparatively short, 
perhaps not more than fifty or seventy- 
five feet, and the conditions of his driv- 
ing unfavorable to complete and skilful 
direction of its course, yet his initial 
choice was to drive on rather than 
to stop or pursue some other line of 
action. That the son blew the horn 
and had brought the machine into an 
improper position does not derogato 
from the permanent control of the 
father over it, nor prevent him from 
being, at the time of the injury to 
plaintiff, the one by whom it was 
“driven or manipulated,” within the 
meaning of those words in the policy 

The finding that the father’s position 
was such that he could not readily pre. 
vent the accident by stopping the car 
is not decisive. That is not equivalent 
to a finding that it was impossible in 
reason for him to have stopped the car 
after he assumed control of its move- 
ments and before the plaintiff was in 
jured. Moreover, the fundamental fact 
is that he was driving and that he 
elected to drive under the conditions 
which confronted him. 

The husband of plaintiff also brought 
action against the joint defendants for 
tke injuries to his wife and alsv re- 
covered judgment, but this was re- 
versed as to the insurance company by 
tke higher court, which said: 


The question is whether this judg 
ment is for the “bodily injury * * * 
of any person.” Bodily injury imports 
harm arising from corporeal contact 
In this connection “bodily” refers to 
an organism of flesh and blood. It is 
rot satisfied by anything short of physi- 
cal, and is confined to that kind of in 
jury. It does not include damage to 
the financial resources of the husband 
arising from a bodily injury to his wife 
Personal injury in other connections 
has been found to be of more compre 
hensive significance. But “bodily in 
jury * * * of any person” cannot 
reasonably be held to include the kind 
of loss suffered by the husband, 
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Basing their assumptions upon what 
they know of conditions in England, 
many American automobile insurance 
underwriters have concluded that their 
business will be seriously handicapped 
the coming season by a shortage of 
gasoline. They picture the Government 
commandeering large quantities of this 
product and placing such stringent 
regulations upon the operation of pas- 
senger cars for pleasure purposes that 
it will be practically impossible to op- 
erate that class of vehicle. About 
seventy-five per cent. of the gasoline in 


.England is ordinarily for private uses 


but at present private consumption has 
practically ceased. 
Eastern Stations Closed 

Alarm has been accentuated here at 
some points by an actual difficulty in 
ebtaining gasoline. The Gulf Refining 
Company has closed forty of its gaso- 
line and kerosene distributing stations 
in the eastern and New England dis- 
tricts. Officials of the company state 
this action was necessitated because 
of the requisitioning of its coastwise 
tankers by the Government for foreign 
service. The Prudential Oil Corpora- 
tion was virtually forced to close down 


its Baltimore refinery because of in- 
ability to obtain Mexican crude oil 


supply, and other eastern refineries 
are stated to be more or less affected. 

The two outstanding factors at the 
moment are: 

Advances in crude oil prices. 

Coastwise tank vessel shortage. 

Gasoline to Cost More 

The trouble appears to be one of 
transportation rather than supply. Gas- 
oline will undoubtedly cost more in 
any event. The operations of Atlantic 
and Gulf refineries have been curtailed 
by the withdrawal from the trade of 
a large number of tank steamers. This 
situation operates to unduly increase 
stocks and produce congestion at the 
Gulf ports and correspondingly reduce 
stocks and create scarcity of petroleum 
products in the East. The railroad sit- 
vation as to tank cars is also bad. 

A campaign ‘will most certainly be 
opened to educate motorists in the sav- 
ing of gasoline by better management 
of engines and by avoiding present 
needless wastes. The possible saving 
is known by oil men to be enormous. 

Reassuring Words 

An. oil man said recently, after pre- 
senting statistics as to the country’s 
needs: “If the average increase in 
consumption holds good we shall re- 
quire an additional amount above last 
year’s production of approximately 23,- 
000,000 bbls. of crude oil. 

It will be forthcoming, of course, 
from the known fields, if necessary, 
and perhaps in part from new discov- 
eries—the hope of making which lures 
ever onward the optimistic wildcatter. 
We are beginning to realize, however, 
that our resources are not limitless. 
It is the consensus of opinion that the 
Appalachian, Lima (Indiana), and IIIt- 
nois fields can add little in the way of 
increased production; leaving but three 
great known fields to meet our future 
requirements—Mid-Continent, Gulf and 
California.” 

Another large producer said: rhe 
situation as I see it is that prices must 
be liberal enough to insure the full ac- 
tivity and the necessary development 


Th 


of the industry, but there must not be 
—there cannot ‘be—any runaway 
prices.” 

Must Have 25,000 Wells 

The one thing which must be done 
is to make prices for crude oil so at- 
tractive that more wells will be drilled 
in 1918 than ever before. The number 
should be, say, 25,090. The effect of 
such action has already been seen on 
the Gulf. An advance of 40 per cent. 
in the prices of crude petroleum at the 
wells and an increase of 10 per cent. 
in the wages of oil field workers has 
created an atmosphere of optimism 
there. 

It becomes apparent, the more one 
talks with oil men, that they regard 
the difficulties which have led up to 
the fear of a shortage, as being more 
a problem of transportation than pro- 
duction. Production must be increased 
but the oil men believe it can be. One 
man said: “General advances in crude 
oil prices have taken place during the 
month, The reason is obvious to the 
tvade, which sees in this development 
the economic result of a_ condition 
where demand for petroleum greatly 
exceeds production. This overbalanc- 
ing has been apparent for more than 
a year, consumption having made deep 
inroads into stocks. But there is the 
added purpose in giving the producer 
more for his oil, i. e., that new drilling 
may be undertaken, and in this relation 
the posting of higher crude prices is a 
real war emergency action.” 

Oil Men Aroused 

One thing is certain; the oil men are 
thoroughly aroused to the necessity for 
stimulating production by every possi- 
ble means, even if prices have to be 
acvanced as an incentive to greater 
effort. Discovery of the famous Cush- 
ing pool resulted from the extraordin- 
arily high prices paid for oil, causing 
a large number of prospectors to drill 
wells. The oil men say there is plenty 
ot oil in the earth, and it only takes 
a sufficient amount of effort and money 
fo find it. All previous, similar situa- 
tions in the oil industry have been 
overcome by increasing prices. 

The total production of the country 
las increased steadily and last year 
stood at 341.800.000 ‘barrels of crude, 
forty-two gallons to the barrel. Of 
course, that figure means nothing to 
the uninitiated, it simply shows an in- 
crease over the previous year of 41,- 
022842 barrels. It is estimated that 
this year the country w'll require for 
all purposes 55.000.000 barrels of gaso- 
line and the only way to provide that 
amount is to again increase the pro- 
duction of crude. But as the industries 
and the warring nations must have fuel 
cil, from which gasoline is extracted, 
there is a good chance that the neces- 
sary crude will be produced. It should 
not be forgotten that gasoline is a by- 
product of the much more important 
commodity, fuel oil. 


Transportation First 

The doubts as to the possibility of 
meeting the demand rest on high cost 
of well supplies and labor, the diffi- 
culty in obtaining both these, and in- 
adequate transportation. As one oil 
man said: “The situation resolves it- 
self into a purely transportation and 
not a manufacturing preblem. Relief 
is therefore onlv possible by an im- 
provement in the ‘transportation fa- 
cilities. This must come first if the 
entire refining capacity is to be util- 
ized so that the domestic, in addition 


to the war needs, may be fully sup- 
plied.” 
55,000,000 Barrels Needed 

The United States requires this year 
»5,000,000 barrels of gasoline and it is 
acknowledged that to furnish that 
amount a further increase in the pro- 
cuction of crude oil is necessary. 

Judging by what information can be 
induced from persons prominent in 
the oil ‘business, the underwriters are 
needlessly apprehensive. It may be 
necessary to adopt some of the many 
means Of operation which would result 
in a saving of gasoline, but as to an 
ebsolute shortage, that seems highly 
improbable. 

Now More Optimistic 

Last fall the chairman of the petro- 
leum committee of the Council of Na- 
tional ‘Defense made the assertion that 
conservation of gasoline was absolutely 
necessary if a famine were to be avoid- 
ea. That gentleman has recently tak- 
en a directly opposite view. This is 
what he says now: 

“There is no shortage 
for use in this country. 
result of the light domestic demand 
incident to the ‘winter weather, the 
stocks of gasoline are increasing and 
will continue to increase before the 
heavy summer demand is encountered. 
Eixperience and inquiry make it clear 
that the petroleum industry in this 
country can and will supply all the 
increased demand for oil products for 
the war provided sufficient tank steam- 
ers can be obtained. It is estimated 
that in 1917 not over twenty-five per 
cent. of the gasoline produced in this 
country was exported. That fact should 
be reassuring to anybody who doubts 
this country’s ability to supply the 
wants of our own and allied govern- 
ments for this important product.” 

To be sure, the chairman is speak- 
ing also about ‘war requirements, but 
ts go back to the first part of his 
statement he says plainly: “There is 
no shortage of gasoline for use in this 





of gasoline 
In fact, as a 


Excess Fire Auto Lines 
(Continued from page 6) 

The dealer business is anxiously 
sought after by many, fleets of auto- 
mobiles are written by others, a num- 
ber of machines kept at the same loca 
tion are written by some, 

Blanket Excess Coverage 

Blanket excess coverage can be pur- 
chased at a premium so much less 
than pro rata coverage that a large 
volume of such business readily shows 
a margin of surplus not otherwise ob 
tainable. 

A coverage is available for those 
whose premiums are not too large giv- 
ing blanket protection above low net 
retentions, and the coverage is large 
enough to meet the requirements of 
the majority of companies and ex- 
changes writing this class of business. 
Perhaps the most popular net reten- 
tion is $7,500, yet these coverages are 
written with retentions of $5,000 and 
even with retentions as low as $2,500. 

It is much easier to obtain prompt 
and satisfactory coverage at a _pre- 
mium that companies can easily afford 
to pay for low limits than for large 
limits; for example, coverage from 
$7,500 to $20,000 can be obtained (1) 
easily, (2) promptly and (3) at a popu- 
lar premium, while coverage from $20,- 
000 to $50,000 or $100,000 cannot be ob- 
tained (1) so easily, (2) so promptly, 
or (3) at a correspcndingly popular 
cost. 


country.” That would 


conclusive. 


appear to be 


England Fares Worse 
Much of the fear of a gasoline famine 
in the United States results from re- 
perts from England as to conditions 
there, where an individual is allowed 
but ten gallons at a time. If he accu- 
mulates gasoline and the authorities 
find it out, his supply is taken from 
him. It should be borne in mind that 
Kingland produces no crude oil what- 
ever, except an insignificant quantity 
of an inferior grade, in Wales. The 
United States, on the other hand, is 
the petroleum producing country. It 
bas the great oil reservoirs of the 
world. The measures which non-pro- 
ducing countries must take, because of 
inability to obtain transportation, need 
not necessarily be adopted in the 
United States. 
Will Have Figures Later 
The question everybody interested in 
this subject would like to have an- 
swered is unanswerable. That is, what 
proportion of the gasoline produced in 
the United States is used in motor 
vehicles? Nobody in the oil trade pro- 
fesses to know that. The explanation 
is that the statistical records kept by 
the Standard Oil Company at the time 
of its dissolution by the Government 
have not been maintained by the sep- 
arate organizations into which the 
Standard was divided. In this respect 
the dissolution was more real than 
the public has been wont to believe. 
Pians are now making to obtain reli- 
able statistics which will show in what 
proportion the total- production of 
petroleum and its products is consumed 
by the various leading industries. It 
is expected that this information will 
bs available in sixty days. The oil 
men are going to get the actual fig- 
ures from month to month of the pro- 
duction, requirements and stocks of 
all the petroleum products in every 
part of the country. 


Southern Conditions 
(Continued from page 15) 
and thus appears to the prospective as- 


sured to be an undertaking greater 


than he can safely assume. The pres- 
ent unusual prosperity in the Southern 
States affords a splendid opportunity to 
automobile insurance agents to issue 
Tolicies for complete coverage and to 
extend their operations so that the 
larger number of uninsured cars may 
be, for the most part, insured. 

What the future has in 
automobile underwriting generally no 
ene can accurately foretell, for condi- 
tions are likely to be changed suddenly, 
Cue to the necessities of war. But it 
is the general sent’ment in the South 
that unless there is such a restriction 
ir the output of gasoline that the gen- 
eral run of cars cannot be operated 
and/or unless there comes too great a 
difficulty in securing parts and mechan- 
ical service for replacements, the com- 
panies now writing automobile insur 
ance will enjoy a record in this terri- 
tory for some time to come that has 
been unsurpassed heretofore. 
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The Biggest Business Day in History! 


, The 6th of May 
- | | Thrift Stamp Day 
7 In The U.S.A. 
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ro. rhe entire business of the country is hustling to make a record 
ry on Monday, May 6th—the day on which every shopkeeper 
7 and clerk behind every retail counter and stand in the U. S. A. 
i will ask every purchaser to accept at least one Thrift Stamp as 
ter part change on each purchase! Millions of special Thrift Day 
i Sales will be held on that day. This means Teamwork on the 
to part of all. The insurance business must make a good showing on 
7 that day for Uncle Sam. Everyone must help. Fall into line— 
he you! Don’t lose another day’s time. Do all you can to make 
ai Thrift Stamp Day a tremendous success—the more you help the 
for Government’s War Savings Stamps campaign, the more you 
a help your own business. 


Write Today for Plan, to W. Ward Smith 
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GIVE YOUR CLIENTS THE BEST 





THAT MEANS 


The TRAVELERS 


through which you can promise, not only protection 


~ SERVICE « 


It is worth a good deal to be able to tell your client 
that you are placing his business with the company that will 


DO THE MOST FOR HIM 








What TRAVELERS AUTO INSURANCE SERVICE does 


It gives your customer prompt and efficient handling 
of his claim. 
He has the backing of the greatest casualty company. 


TRAVELERS representatives, all over the U. S. and 
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Canada, stand ready to help him in case of accident. 
Every telephone is a service station! 

An IDENTIFICATION CARD gives him standing 
in strange localities and enables him to call on 
TRAVELERS agents for help. 

*‘A Friend in Need Is a Friend Indeed’’ 

THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
It is Travelers policy to direct business to brokers. 
WHY NOT RECIPROCATE? 
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